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WEATHERPROOF! 
REFLECTING! 


A Kiwanis Emblem for your car which requires no wiring and is made 


of stainless steel and thick red glass. Can be attached in three minutes. 


There is a lot of satis- 
faction to be derived 
from this type of Kiwanis 
emblem. The thick red- 
jeweled glass emblem is 
firmly set in a_ bevel 
frame of stainless steel. 
It is easily cleaned and 
becomes a definite orna- 
ment. At night the jewel- 
ed red glass serves as a 
safety feature. Even if 
your tail light should 
burn out this emblem 
thoroughly reflects the 
light of any car coming 
from the rear. 

















Order collectively through your Secretary or 


Send 50 cents to 
Supply Department 


Spring and summer 
driving is ahead and 
Kiwanians find some real- 
ly pleasant experiences 
awaiting them when they 
have identifying orna- 
ments on their cars. Many 
a friendship has _ been 
started when Kiwanians 
from different parts of 
the country recognized 
each other at filling sta- 
tions because of organiza- 
tion emblems. Especially 
valuable when enroute to 
or from International and 
district conventions. 


Kiwanis International 


520 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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3 Great Days 
in the life of a 


Kiwanian 





He reads the startling news! He sees that the Packard Six price is down $100 
—down nearly to that of several smaller cars. Y et nothing on this beautiful 
car has been changed or cheapened in any way. Man, oh man! he thinks, 
with Packard’s price now closer to lesser cars than ever before, who 
wouldn’t have a try for one. So (see next page)... 
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He learns what that $100 reduction means to him! He discovers that the Packard Six new down pay- 
ment is decidedly lower—so low, in fact, that now his old car, if of average value, will probably 
cover it completely! And he learns that he actually can own a Packard . .. with monthly pay- 
ments* usually not more than $2 to $6 above those on several smaller, less distinguished cars! 


*And this is figuring on the popular 18-month basis, after minimum required down payment has been made! 


, $m 
' 


eee 


He gets his new Packard! And what a kick there is to getting your first Packard, the car you’ve 
always wanted . .. what a delightful, totally new experience it is to be driving this big, luxu- 
rious, 122-inch wheelbase Packard Six! Furthermore, he soon checks the truth of Packard’s 
promise that this is an extraordinarily economical car to keep up.* He’s 100% sold that on 
every count, the Packard Six is now the “Bargain Buy” of the year! 

*Your nearest Packard dealer will gladly show you the cold figures which prove Packard 

Six operating and servicing economy challenges that of any car you care to name, 



































LEARN HOW EASILY THAT 


GREAT DAY CAN NOW BE YOURS! 











The 1938 Packard Six Four-Door Touring Sedan, as shown, is now only $1070—delivered at the factory in Detroit 
with standard equipment; State taxes extra. The minimum down payment on the above delivered price would be $357. 


The blank below can tell you—in the simplest, least troublesome way imaginable 
—all the basic facts you need to start enjoying ownership of a Packard. 
Fill out your blanks—mail this questionnaire to us—and get ready to have 
all your previous notions upset. You’ll find that now you probably can 
afford a Packard—if you can afford any new car! 








pe NS nr enews ~ 
| | 
| 
| | 
FILL OUT AND MAIL NOW | 
| Packard Motor Car Company I 
| Detroit, Michigan 
7 Please tell me the new lower price of a new Packard Six delivered in my city $__ | 
| What is the new low down payment? $ 
| 
| How much are the monthly payments? $ 
| What is the approximate trade-in value of my present car $ _____—which is a ! 
| 
| 
a os : a So eS | 
| (Make) (Model) (Year) | 
| | 
| My name is _ | 
| | 
I live at_ a 1 a “a ra | 
(Number and Street) (City and State) | 
| 
| 
Se eee ES, Oe en Ee ee, ee, Ss = 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE * 
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One of the famous streets of the world, Market Street, San Francisco. Looking west with the Ferry Tower in the extreme background. 





In 


San Francisco — 1938 Convention City 
YOU'LL LIKE THIS CITY BY THE GOLDEN GATE ‘ 


Opening session Sunday, June 26 Adjournment Thursday noon, June 39 


Plan to make this a Vacation Convention P 


Consult your club secretary or “On to San Francisco” chairman for infor- 
mation on details arranged by your district. Special trains have been planned 
for your pleasure and convenience. Your secretary has hotel reservation con- L. 
tracts which should be sent without delay. ; 
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eee 
THE COVER 


At least in the section of the country in 
which The Kiwanis Magazine is printed 
May is the month when the amateur and 
the professional gardner do things to 
flowers and lawns. A Kiwanian, in the 
cover design, has had good luck with his 
jonquils. 
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‘‘May it not be true in America to- 
day that our souls need to catch up 
with our bodies? We have flown 
faster than any eagle on wings of 
power to distant cities.’’ 


S he OF hee 





Natural Forums of Democracy 


MERICA is on the march today in search of a new 
sense of values. Change is in the air—change so 
rapid that it is borne in upon our consciousness 
wherever we go. Change, of course, is nothing 

new in human affairs. As one wit remarks, Adam com- 
mented at the time of the exit from the Garden, “Eve, we 
are living in a time of rapid transition!” If change has 
always been the accompaniment of human life and effort, 
why are we today showing unparalleled interest in it? 
Chiefly, I think, because we feel we can direct its course. 
And the compass point by which we must guide that course 
is our answer to the central question: What in life is of 
most worth? 

The Founding Fathers answered this question in terms 
of the needs of their day. They were concerned with fights 
for freedom. On many battlefronts they pitted their en- 
ergies against the tyranny of government, of want, of 
religions and racial hatred, as well as the age-old tyrannies 
of ignorance and selfishness. In their eyes human person- 
ality held the center of the stage. Government and material 
wealth were the means by which human personality was to 
develop, unfold and flower. 

Today, as members of fine service organizations, we seek 
for vision as clear and as well adapted to current condi- 
tions and needs as was the vision of the Founding Fathers. 
The preservation of democracy depends on our quest. We 
cannot wait indefinitely to make up our minds about this 
rapidly changing world of today. We must get our bear- 
ings and watch our compass. Today, as in the early days 
of the nation, the guide still is the answer to the question: 
What in life is of most worth? 

A glimpse into a far field will throw light on our prob- 
lem. The story goes that an archeologist on a remote 
African expedition was suddenly reached by a native run- 


By DR. WALTER R. HEPNER 


President, San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


ner and recalled to the coast. Alarmed by the nature of 
the emergency the archeologist instructed his porters to 
make all haste. On the first morning the men were up 
before dawn and on their way by sunrise. On the third 
morning, however, the archeologist awoke to find the sun 
streaming into his tent, the men asleep, and the camp mo- 
tionless. Calling his head boy, he asked, ““‘What’s wrong? 
Don’t you know we should be miles along the trail by this 
time of day?” The native’s reply was, “Yes, master, I 
know. But the men won’t move. They are waiting for 
their souls to catch up with their bodies.” 

May it not be true in America today that our souls need 
to catch up with our bodies? We have travelled far in a 
material way, pushing civilization from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in an incredibly short time. We have built railroads 
to carry our people and products over desert waste and 
mountain range. You all know our great networks of tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio circuits. You have flown faster 
than any eagle on wings of power to distant cities. Mean- 
while, where are our souls? Do we not need to clarify our 
vision to the end that we may bring the things of the spirit 
into fitting relationships with the things our hands have 
built? This part of our quest is essentially religious. And 
each of us has formulated for himself in a more or less 
conscious way answers to the basic questions that underlie 
all desirable thought and action: What is good, true, and 
right? Who is my neighbor? 

The service club, whose influences carry much farther 
afield than the membership of the group, has a distinctive 
service to render in a field almost as wide as religion. This 
field is concerned with our democratic way of life. What 
is democracy today? What new forms are evolving to meet 
the pressing problems of the present? What is the meaning 
of American citizenship, and what are its responsibilities ? 
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What further the ideals 
of American democracy and citizen- 
hip? Our schools and colleges play 
their part as the handmaids of democ- 
racy. It is for the service clubs to keep 
alive and clarify the purposes our 
schools are to serve in our varied com- 
munity life. The major purposes of a 
well organized service club program, 
then, are concerned with the problems 
and progress of American Democracy. 
Again we may use questions as guides 
The first goes back to 
the question asked at the beginning of 
this talk: What in American life is of 
most worth? The grows nat- 
urally out of the first: What leadership 
possible the re- 
alization of these values? 

In a government of the people, for 
the and by the people, these 
problems face every generation. Frank- 
lin saw this implication of democracy 
long years ago when he was leaving the 
convention hall where the Founding Fa- 
thers had struggled and compromised 
to produce an accepted Constitution for 
the new nation. A little old lady, who 
had been much disturbed by the rumors 
that had come from behind the closed 
doors of the convention, nervously asked 
the Franklin, “Doctor, did we 
get a republic or a monarchy?” The 
reply was, “Madam, you have a repub- 
lic if you can keep it.” This challenge 
resounds down the years with new 
force and new meaning for each new 
generation. Can the service clubs of 
today take up Franklin’s challenge, and 
as institutions of ideals, help 
to keep the republic? 

The threat to our 
institutions in America today 
is propaganda. No single de- 
i wake an 


can we do to 


to our course, 


second 


can we exert to make 


people, 


famous 


greatest 


carries in its 


vice 

equal number of elements of 
destruction. The radio, the 
newspaper, the postman—all 


bring to our hands ready-made 
answers for all our problems 
and needs. They tell us what 
foods to eat, and clothing to 
wear; how to get fat, or thin, 
or strong, or hairy, or beauti- 
ful: what and how to drink, 
smoke, and gargle; how to in- 
vest our savings and be happy 
in our old age; how to sweeten 
our breath and gas our car; 
how to sleep, worship, play, 
and cast our ballot! There is 
no longer need for critical 
thought, just the ability to re- 
member a slogan long enough 
to act on it! Such is the goal 
of the modern propagandist. 
No area of life is left unex- 
plored and none is too intimate 
or too hallowed for him to vio- 
late its confines. 

One of the interesting 
phases of this situation is that 
institutions of propaganda are 
able to secure for a price the 
finest brains that money can 
buy. With a definite idea in 
mind, the skilled psychologist 
decides exactly how he wants 
us to behave. Then he sets up 





situations in which we shall be likely 
to behave as he wishes without any re- 
alization on our part that we are no 
longer free agents. In this subtle tech- 
nique lies the greatest source of danger 
to democratic institutions. 

The best defense against an idea is, 
of course, a better idea. In the field of 
propaganda the better idea is a knowl- 
edge of the techniques of the propa- 
gandist. Let us keep our minds con- 
tinually active, constantly raising “can- 
tankerous” questions like these: What 
is the motive or purpose behind this 


"A well planned service 
club program enables us 
to become informed, ef- 
fective personalities who 
represent the finest flow- 
ering of American cul- 
ture," said this prominent 
educator and author in 
address at the Program 
Conference conducted by 
the University of South- 
ern California. 


message? Is this person appealing to 
my intelligence, or is he seeking to 
smother my thought with smooth lan- 
guage? Is the proposition he makes 
necessary or even desirable? 

In this field of propaganda the serv- 
ice clubs of America have an exceed- 





“Here is the flowering of the democratic spirit—the will to create 
better conditions for the future than existed in the past.’’ 
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ingly important part to play. For the 
service clubs are the natural forums 
of democracy. To these thousands of 
groups of fine Americans who are seek- 
ing for basic values amid the confusion 
of today, can be brought authoritative 
information on the perplexing prob- 
lems and issues of the present. Here 
is our chance to clarify our thinking, 
to broaden our perspective, and to im- 
prove our vision. Here we may get 
valuable experiences in weighing diver- 
gent viewpoints. In other words, the 
service club program offers an incom- 
parable opportunity to “keep our re- 
public,” beset as it is by propagan- 
dists on every hard. “A certain little 
pill works four ways,” says the radio 
advertiser. The fifth way he does not 
mention. For he, of all men, would be 
the last to admit that his chief purpose 
is to undermine our desire and ability 
to think for ourselves and to act only 
after thoughtful consideration. The 
service club program is an effective 
antidote to the pill that works more 
ways than advertised. 

Equally effective in serving democ- 
racy are the nonspeaking phases of the 
club program. The very existence of 
these service organizations implies a 
deeply rooted desire for a fuller and 
richer life, not for the membership 
only, but for the community as well. 
Is not this the basic reason why almost 
every group has a major interest in the 
progress, support, and development of 
some agency connected with welfare, 
relief, education, or character building ? 
Here is the flowering of the 
democratic spirit—the will to 
create better conditions for the 
future than existed in the past. 
An ideal set up by some of our 
philosophers today is this: 
What good parents want for 
their child, that the good com- 
munity wants for all its mem- 
bers. Is not this ideal the ex- 
pression of the spirit common 
to all our service organiza- 
tions? Out of this atmosphere 
comes remarkable development 
for each member. We come to 
see ourselves bound to one an- 
other in the pursuit of com- 
mon purposes, and life takes 
on new meaning for all. These 
are the rewards of worthy fel- 
lowship. For the great causes 
we espouse are likely to pro- 
duce the great personalities we 
yearn to have in our midst. 

In these ways, then, a well 
planned service club program 
enables us to serve democracy. 
First, it defines our common 
goals of greatest value; it clar- 
ifies them, and helps us to 
progress toward them. Sec- 
ond, it equips us for defense 
against confusion and destruc- 
tive propaganda. Third, it sup- 
ports the agencies that make 
democratic ideals effective. And 
last, it enables us to become 
informed, effective persona’i- 
ties who represent the finest 
flowering of American culture. 
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For the Defense of Our Homeland 


"It is the spirit of conservation, 
as it is the spirit of Kiwanis, to 
build. Not to beg. Not to whine 
for government aid, but to build 
by the strength of their own arm 
inspired by a love in their hearts. 
This article pictures an opportun- 
ity for Kiwanis leadership in a mat- 
ter that touches us where we live." 


F the neighbor’s collie dog be trapped 

in a cave the whole community will 

labor with risk of life and limb to 
save him. But we, safe in Iowa or New 
York, have read unmoved, the press re- 
ports of desperate need and tragic waste 
in the California flood area or Kansas 
dust bowl. Only today, when our own 
wells go dry, our trees die, our gardens 
burn, and the exodus from the dust bowl 
passes our own doors, does conservation 
signify anything personal and impor- 
tant. But at last the conscience of 
America is becoming stirred by the 
wreck we have made of our natural re- 
sources. 

Suddenly with dust whipping into our 
eyes, we see! Dust makes us see that 
the binding cover of our soil is gone. 
Drouth points to the steadily dropping 
level of the subsoil water reservoirs, 
which now have fallen so low in many 
areas that trees die because their roots 
cannot reach these fountains that once 
were overflowing. Insect pests multiply 
in dry areas. The upland game and field 
birds, which ordinarily hold the pests in 
check and rescue the crops, have been 
driven off by the destruction of nesting 
and breeding cover. 


Life is in the balance. Not only wild 


By H. A. BRUNER 


Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs, Nebraska- 
lowa District; Member, Kiwanis Club of Des Moines 


life, but human life as measured by our 
present living standards. Against these 
are stacked the forces of nature, na- 
tively benign, now turned savage by 
maladjustments created by man. Water, 
wind, and fire are on the loose; our land 
and our homes are in their path. 

This menace is not local although 
we are prone to try to explain it as local 
phenomenon. In truth, it is a symptom 
of a blighting and terrible disease affect- 
ing something over 300,000,000 acres of 
our land, an area six times the size of 
Iowa. 

If you are sick, you must have intelli- 
gence enough to take the doctor’s pre- 
scription. Effective restoration requires 
first an intelligent citizenship, and sec- 
ond it requires water. Water in the 
right place, at the right time! The story 
of human life, and certainly of wild 
life, is written far more decisively in 
water than in blood. 

Water on the rampage, on the con- 
trary, is one of the most destructive 
forces known—more terrible than fire. 
In addition to the inestimable damage 
done by flood, three billion tons of the 


fertile soil of America are being washed 
into the ocean each year. Four hundred 
million tons are annually dumped into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service estimates 66% of our origi- 
nal soil fertility has been lost by our 
practice of mining our soils for maxi- 
mum crops. 

The prescription for restoration has 
been written. The finest technicians 
and the finest equipment have been set 

(Turn to page 313) 






































Photos courtesy Better Homes and Gardens 


@ Upper right: This dead land in Mesopotamia 
was once the luxurious Euphrates Valley, the home 
of a dominant civilization. They didn’t believe in 
conservation. 


@ Above: This gully was once a fertile farm in 
Illinois. Now its precious soil washes away into the 
Illinois River at the rate of 40,000 cubic feet annu- 
ally. It costs several thousand dollars yearly to 
dredge this silt from the river. Timely planting 
of soil-holding trees and shrubs and proper crop- 
ping of the land would have saved it. 


@ Left: Many people have no conception of that 
“‘midwestern creeping desert death’’—the dust 
storm. It has been called the handwriting on the 
wall—a warning that we must nurse back to health 
a country dying from human exploitation. 
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“Broadly speaking, the whole problem is one of adjusting youth to his place in contemporary life.’’ 






Keeping Faith 


With American Youth 


By R. P. NEBLETT, Jr. 


Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls Work, Kiwanis Club of 
Brookhaven, Mississippi 


ORD BALDWIN, former’ Prime 
a Minister of Great Britain, ad- 
dressed the recent Empire Youth 
Rally in London. In this address, he 
threw out this challenge to youth: 


“You are the guardians of the fu- 
ture. We vest in you the duty of 
safeguarding what is worthy and 
worthwhile in our past, our heri- 
tage and our traditions. You are 
in charge of all our honor and our 
hopes. It will be for you to pro- 
tect the democracies of the world, 
and it may well be that you will 
have to save democracy from it- 
self. 

“And also, although today Europe 
is not at war, neither is she at 
peace, but at armed attention. 
For every soldier who died at the 


front, another is taking his place; 
for every ship sent to the bottom 
of the sea, another rides the 
waves; and for every airplane 
brought down to earth, twenty 
sail the skies. 

“This, in itself, is a_ sufficiently 
melancholy reply to all lovers of 
peace, but what is worse, peace 
in some quarters is regarded as 


Whole problem is one of adjusting 
youth to his place in contempo- 
rary life, states author who in ad- 
dition to club responsibilities is a 
district supervisor in the National 
Youth Administration. 
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a bad dream, and war is glorified 
as the ideal for rational men. 

“But, as long as there is breath 
in you, you must raise your voices 
against such false gods. And re- 
member, from this night forward 
and all your lives, put your duty 
first, think about your rights 
after.” 

“Put your duty first, think about 
your rights after.” This might well 
be a challenge by any of our Ameri- 
ean leaders of today. As a matter of 
fact, this is the challenge that has 
been handed down to our youth for 
the past several generations. 

If we are to “Keep Faith With 
American Youth” it is our duty to con- 
sider a few of the problems that are 
confronting them, because, youth to- 
day in the United States is surrounded 
by kaleidoscopic activity and variety, 
and where youth is concerned ‘“‘the 
cross roads” are multiplying and the 
“sign boards” are disappearing. 

Not only is the youth the active 
citizen of tomorrow, but the security 
of the youth is a test at any time of 
the security of the state in which the 
youth lives. A_ civilization which 
menaces youth strikes at its own exist- 
ence. If one generation of future 
citizens is sacrificed by unwise social 
policy, the awful cost of recapturing 
social equilibrium will be felt by many 
generations. 

Broadly speaking, the whole prob- 
lem is one of adjusting youth to his 
place in contemporary life. Every 
youth eventually becomes an adult and 
must find his place of adult respon- 
sibility in the community. It is the 
problem of society to facilitate this 
adjustment and help to make the 
transition from youth to maturity as 
effective as possible for the youth, and 
as beneficial as possible for society as 
a whole. 

This problem of inducting youth into 
society has, in recent years, become 
especially acute. Youth is not isolated, 
but he is a segment and part of a rapid- 
ly changing society. 

One of these factors which we shall 
consider is that of general population 
trends. Some very fundamental things 
are happening with respect to the char- 
acter of our population. In the first 
place, we are experiencing a rather 
rapid and steady decline of our birth 
rate. A few of the essential facts are 
significant. 

In 1800 the white birth rate in the 
United States was 55 births per 1,000 
population. In 1933 it had become 
16.1 per cent per 1,000 population. 

With the possible exception of Salt 
Lake City, there is not a city of 100,- 
000 population in the United States 
which is having an excess of births 
over deaths. In other words, the cities 
are not reproducing themselves, but 
depend upon drawing their needed 
population from the rural and less ur- 
ban sections of the country. On the 
other hand, the rural and farm sections 
of the country are producing an ex- 
cess of births over deaths, which is 

(Turn to page 310) 
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Who Is the Unfit Driver’? 


A Professor of Psychology at lowa 
State College analyzes automobile 
driving and his findings are inter- 
esting and enlightening; an entire- 
ly new angle to be studied in con- 
nection with the promotion of 
motor safety. 


is rather elusive if considered as a 
unitary factor. In reality it is not 
a single element but the result of 
several factors operating simultaneous- 
ly and successively. A decade of re- 
search has revealed many clues to fit- 
ness for driving safely, although the 
control of the factors involved cannot 
always be accomplished. Omitting for 
the present any consideration of physi- 
cal conditions, such as the road, the 
car, and traffic workings, as well as 
weather conditions; for the simple ex- 
pediency of conserving space we may 
present or enumerate the _ psycho- 
physical traits necessary for efficient 
driving as follows: 
I. Factors relating to physical capacity 
a. Activity 
b. Strength 
ec. Endurance 
II. Factors relating to mental capacity 
a. General intelligence 
b. Specific intelligence 
c. Special aptitudes 
Ill. Factors relating to emotional con- 
ditions, dispositions and sets 
a. Self control—stability 
b. Temporary emotional habits 
c. Attitudes 
IV. Factors relating to training and 
experience 
a. Experience in driving 
b. Experience in traffic 
c. Knowledge of other’s capabilities 
d. Knowledge of the car and its 
possibilities 
e. Knowledge of certain roads and 
road conditions 
f. Knowledge of traffic and traffic 
regulations 
V. Miscellaneous 
a. Age 
b. Education 
ce. Nationality 
d. Profession 
However, it may be more profitable 
to consider another set of categories 
for the present discussion. Any or 
several of the above factors may be 
responsible for the six types of acci- 
dent-liable or accident-prone drivers 
listed below: 
1. The irresponsible driver 
2. The incapable driver 


is ratne for driving an automobile 


8. The untrained and unexperienced 
driver 

4. The unthinking driver 
5. The over-confident driver 
6. The drunken driver 

This classification is rather elastic 
and a driver may belong to one or more 
groups at the same time and in varying 
degrees. He will naturally change 
from one class to another over a period 
of time. It is quite certain that one or 
two accidents will remove the more 
intelligent drivers from class one if 
they survive. Class three is obviously 
very likely to be temporary, although 
experiments indicate that by ordinary 
methods the average driver takes about 
ten years to learn to drive safely. 


The Irresponsible Driver 

A driver may be irresponsible for 
several reasons. Originally, this classi- 
fication was intended to include the 
group of persons in any population 
who feel no responsibility towards so- 
ciety as a whole. They do not carry 
insurance to protect others and are 
frequently in jams of one type or an- 
other. Sometimes it is an unintelligent 
and degraded member of society who 
develops a totally indifferent attitude 
toward the rights of others. At other 
times the transgressor may be the 
humored scion of a well-to-do family. 
A news item last evening carried the 
story of a young Chicago boy who 
had overstepped the rules of society; 
was in trouble with a girl, stole a car, 
and finally ended up in an 80-mile-an- 
hour dash away from officers to crash 
and then shoot himself. To eliminate 
these drivers from our highways is 
largely a social and enforcement prob- 
lem. Proper social controls should 
tend to decrease the number of these 
drivers, while rigid enforcement will 
at least create a temporary attitude of 
responsibility. The city of Evanston, 
Illinois, has reduced this class of driv- 
ers by making immediate arrests in- 
stead of giving tickets and by eliminat- 
ing ‘“‘fixing” of the courts. 


The Incapable Driver 


By “incapable” we mean those driv- 
ers who have a definite handicap of 
physical or mental nature. If this 
group were refined and all of the in- 
fluences of the other five classes were 
removed, it is doubtful whether it 
would stand out as an important cause 
of accidents. The reason many persons 
who are incapacitated have no acci- 
dents is because they compensate. We 
have examined drivers with less than 
10% vision, with one eye, with para- 
lyzed legs, with one arm, with cork 


By A. R. LAUER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Ames, lowa 


legs, with other defects such as deaf- 
ness, who have splendid driving rec- 
ords. Two examiners in one motor 
vehicle department have wooden legs. 
One has well over 200,000 miles driv- 
ing without an accident in very heavy 
traffic. 

These drivers have few or no acci- 
dents for the same reason that you and 
I are rarely injured walking tight ropes 
or falling from flying trapezes. We 
know our limitations. This is the rea- 
son we have advocated restricted li- 
censes as a means of reducing acci- 
dents. The driver who knows he will 
be held accountable is much more like- 
ly to be careful. 


The Untrained and Inexperienced 
Driver 


Our studies have indicated that the 
actual physical manipulation of car 
controls develops gradually until the 
driver is about 22 years of age. His 
safety index, however, continues to 
increase until he is about 32 or 33. 
Few of our drivers are properly trained. 
Most of our drivers learn to drive 
like a “hill-billy” learns to play fiddle 
—by ear or perhaps better “‘by-gosh 
and by-gad.” When we once realize 
that it takes time and a high degree of 
skill to drive a car safely, our acci- 
dent problem will have received a 
good start at solution. 

At the present time we lack driving 
technique. Only a few expert drivers 
can be found in the United States. 
These men usually realize they do not 
dare drive at high speeds on our high- 
ways and drivers like Barney Oldfield 
rarely exceed 45-50 miles an hour in 
regular driving. When violins were 
but 45 years old we had no artists like 
Kreisler. It will take time to develop 
driving skill and methods of teaching 
young people to drive. Most efforts in 
vogue now are purely experimental. 
From various feeble efforts now being 
made a method will eventually evolve 
which will be adapted to creating a 
new “breed” of drivers—a generation 
of safe and sane drivers. Until then 
we must constantly call attention to 
the need for more and more systematic 
experience. May we recommend the 
following plan. Until a driver has 
driven at least six months without an 
accident he should not exceed 25 miles 
an hour. During the first year the 
speed limit should be 35 miles an hour. 
For two years one should not exceed 
45 and during the first five years not 
over 50 an hour. After that, excessive 
speeds should be indulged in only by 
certain master drivers and in cases 

(Turn to page 314) 
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ood Roads for Everyone 


ISTORY, according to the cynical 

interpretation, is merely a rec- 

ord of wars separated by brief 
intervals of peace. Consideration of 
the average history textbook, in which 
much greater emphasis is placed on 
the dates of battles than on the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, would seem 
to support this belief. 

A recent book by Emil Ludwig, how- 
ever, brought a new viewpoint to the 
writing of history by building a chron- 
icle of Egypt around a biography of 
the River Nile. A similar attempt to 
tie up the history of the United States 
with the story of one of its rivers was 
made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in a motion picture having the 
Mississippi river as its subject. 

It is quite true that the life of any 
country is very closely connected with 
the rivers of that country. An even 
more accurate and complete history of 
a nation, however, can be written by 
telling the story of its roads, for a 
country grows and progresses only with 
the growth and progress of its high- 
way system. Roads are in a very real 
sense the arteries of a nation. 

From the day that the first Pilgrim 
set foot on Plymouth Rock until today, 
America’s roads have played a major 
role in all of America’s peacetime and 
military activities. Explorers and 
pioneers blazed trails across the coun- 
try and were followed over these trails 
by families of settlers who made their 
homes and planted their crops in spots 
that had formerly been wilderness. In 
stagecoaches, on horseback and in cov- 
ered wagons, our ancestors travelled 
over these roads and a new nation was 
born. Soldiers marched along these 
roads to fight for independence and for 
union. Adventurers hurried across 
these roads to join in the great Cali- 
fornia gold rush. Drummers carried 
their wares over these roads to bring 


By JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


United States Congressman from Arkansas 


of every nation includes the story 
says Congressman McClellan. 


“The history 
of its roads,”’ 


to the most isolated homes a chance to 
see and purchase goods from distant 
cities. The battles of Bunker Hill, 
Gettysburg and Appomattox will al- 
ways be remembered and commemo- 
rated, but, important as their part in 
the nation’s history has been, the role 
of such roads as the Lancaster Pike, 
the Natchez Trace, the Cumberland 
Pike, the Santa Fe Trail, the Old 
Spanish Trail and the Old Oregon Trail 
is of even more lasting and far-reach- 
ing significance. 

However, it is not enough to look 
back on past history and review the 
glories of old roads. For the nation’s 
roads are still closely interlocked with 


A recent article "Safe Highways" 
authored by Charles M. Upham of 
The American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation caused so much interested 
comment that the Association was 
asked for another treatise on the 
road problem and through their 
recommendation is presented this 
article, written especially for The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 










the daily life of every individual. The 
United States has developed greatly 
since the first path was beaten by the 
pioneers. Progress in the field of trans- 
portation has been particularly rapid. 
Speaking literally, the horse-and-buggy 
days are far in the past. Twenty-eight 
million, high-powered automobiles, 
capable of being driven at rates of 
speed undreamed of twenty-five years 
ago, have replaced the horse-drawn 
vehicles of yesterday. Unfortunately, 
the construction of the nation’s roads 
has not kept pace with the automotive 
industry. Our highway system has not 
advanced during the past quarter cen- 
tury in comparison to the great in- 
crease in the demands made upon it by 


modern traffic. The result of the 
obsolescence and inadequacy of the 
majority of our highways has been, 


inevitably, a steadily mounting increase 
in the number of deaths in highway 
accidents, which last year reached the 
startling total of more than 40,000. 
More than one million others were 
seriously injured. 

The automotive industry is continu- 
ing to progress. Additional hundreds 
of thousands of faster and more power- 
ful cars are being made each year with 
a subsequent increase in the need for 
move and better roads. It is, therefore, 
essential that new roads be constructed 
to meet these needs and safety features 
must be built into those that already 
exist in order that our highway-acci- 
dent rate may be diminished. 

The question of safety, though of the 
utmost importance, is not the only rea- 
son that the national welfare demands 
a more adequate highway program. 
There is no American whose life is not 
very directly affected by the roads on 
which he lives and travels. To the 
farmer, the state of a road may mean 
all the difference between prosperity 

(Turn to page 316) 
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FTER all it 
wouldn’t be 
much fun 

at a convention if 
you ate the same 
things morning, 
noon and night 
that you eat at 
home each morn- 
ing noon and night. 

It also is nice to think that perhaps 

eating isn’t the main thing in life and 
there are lots of books to be read and 
why should one go into ecstasies or 
hysterics, as the case may be, over a bit 
of roast fowl, broiled fish or baked 
vegetable when there are great works 
of art in the galleries and various and 
sundry manners in which to feed the 
soul. Of course, eating is only second- 
ary and there are a great many things 
to be done in and around San Fran- 
during the time the delegates 
visitors to the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Convention will be on hand. 
While the convention dates are June 
26 to 30 it is hoped there will be quite 
a few extra days available for sight- 
seeing. 

In a mighty in- 
teresting story 
entitled “Eating 
Around San 
Francisco,” Ruth 
Thompson among 
other things said: 

“One may eat 

around the world 
in San Francisco! 
And so it has been since the city’s 
very beginning. Step across the street 
into Italy, another street to China, and 
so on to Japan, France, Armenia, 
Sweden, Russia, Germany, Mexico, 
Greece. One may have a Jewish meal, 
an Austrian dish and even dine on poi 
from the islands!” 

Basil Woon is pretty definite about 
eating when in “San Francisco and 
the Golden Empire” he says: 

“Fine food is traditional in San 
Francisco. It is a truly cosmopolitan 
city in the culinary sense for not only 
do French, Italian, Greek, Russian, 
German, Jewish, Austrian, Basque, 
Mexican, Chinese and Japanese res- 
taurants abound, but time-honored 
recipes of these nations have found 
their way to the bills of fare of the 
hotels and American restaurants. Your 
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real San Franciscan therefore is a 
‘gastronome’ in the truest meaning of 
the word—an epicure in good things 
to eat and drink.” 

Eating after all is just a series of 
adventures in San Francisco. From 
a directory of hotels, restaurants and 
cafes there may be arranged an eating 
itinerary that will give one a lot of 
opportunities to add to his knowledge 
of food, regardless of how complete he 
may think that knowledge may be. For 
instance we thought we had been a lot 
of places and knew a lot about Italian 
food. Some of the boys directed us to 
an Italian restaurant down on San 
Francisco Street that made us wonder 
why we ever thought we knew any- 
thing about that sort of food. And 
every time we have been in San Fran- 
cisco someone plays the same sort of a 
trick on us. We have learned a lot 
about food in San Francisco. 

Enrico Caruso put it really very 
neatly when after eating at this Italian 
restaurant he said, “There is a diaboli- 
cal mystery to your San Francisco. 
Why isn’t everyone fat?” 

And then this very creditable little 
booklet “The Chapter of Your Life 
Entitled San Francisco” does a pretty 
nice job of discussing food when it 
says: 

“A separate book it is, or should be, 
the story of San Francisco’s eating 
places. A story that begins when the 
tales of gold began and men returned 
from the diggings, sacks bulging with 
wealth—yellow dust to spend for lux- 





Fine food is traditional in San 
Francisco, and you can literally eat 
around the world. You may later 
a lot about being a gourmet, but 
you'll learn some new things in the 
restaurants of this Convention 


City by the Golden Gate. 





ury. Luxury came, 
poured through the 
Golden Gate from 
both hemispheres 
and the men from 
the mines learned 
to live like kings 
and eat like Rom- 
ans. Premier chefs 
from the great boulevards of Europe 
converged on the town bringing with 
them their sauces, their spices, their 
mystic rituals. They imported rare 
foods and rare wines. Bakers came 
from Denmark. And skillful fisher- 
men left Genoa to cull the deep green 
of the Pacific for a new and generous 
clientele—wild men who paid real gold 
for crab meat and shrimp. As the 
years passed the sons of chefs grew up 
to care for a city that had learned to 
eat. And their sons. Until today 
along the criss-cross of San Francisco’s 
streets you may order dinner for a 
thousand nights and never repeat 
once.” 

For those who are fond of seafood 
and those who seek an introduction to 
the very best of the products of the 
Pacific Ocean, 
San Francisco of- 
fers a great many 
culinary induce- 
ments. There are 
fish and shell fish 
to be found no 
other place, at 
least in their 
“salty freshness,” 
than right on the coast. Whether one 
goes to the famous Fisherman’s Wharf 
or has his seafood served in a restaur- 
ant in his hotel it is quite safe to 
guarantee that there will be no disap- 
pointments. 

Eating is one of the things you will 
enjoy in San Francisco. 

There should of course be mention 
made of the fruit and vegetables that 
are available to those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to shop around in food 
selling places in San Francisco. From 
the north and south and east there 
come fresh vegetables of almost every 
description. Close to San Francisco is 
one of the greatest vegetable producing 
sections on the continent. It is inci- 
dentally well worth any one’s time to 
take a little trip through a California 
fruit and vegetable market. 
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Ray Blunt plays a lot of golf, does a lot of tricks with his adding machine and makes a living figuring 


out incomes and budgets and percentages of profit. 


Still he finds a great many hours and days for 


Kiwanis activities. 


WO young married 
T ives stood on the first 
or tee of a public park’s 

fee course in Chicago 


just before dawn in the 


midsummer of 1922. 

Neither had ever played 

7 golf before and both 

re were very much in 

y doubt as to whether 
they were really old 

enough to break into 

the game. The fog swirled thickly 
around these two adventurers and it 
must be admitted that both were a 
little timid and self-conscious in the 


presence of experienced golfers as to 
their untested ability in smacking the 
small apple. Each had left his bed at 
3:30 A.M. and after a hasty snack of 
burnt toast and a gulp of “man” made 
coffee, had deposited 25 cents (a lot of 
money to pay for the privilege of walk- 
ing four miles in the heat of midsum- 
mer) at the starter’s window and were 
first in line. Each was equipped with 
a driver, a mid-iron, a mashie, a putter 
and six 3 for 50c repainted golf balls. 
The total investment, including canvas 
golf bag, was $6.50, and additional 
equipment was never contemplated as 
a necessity. 

The anticipation and anxiety of the 
author was too great and before the 
fog had lifted he took his stance, 
clutched the driver with carefully stu- 
died grip, stared steadily at the gleam- 
ing white pellet and swung. Crack! 
The little ball sped swiftly into the 
fog and was out of sight. His partner 
followed suit and both trudged down 
the fairway and at last discovered the 
highly prized results of the ‘“‘first stroke 
in golf.’”’ Little did the author realize 
what was in store for him. Little did 
his wife realize the effect of this deadly 
triangle so innocently created. 





Swiftly came the desire to play 
again, to play other courses, to play 
sportier courses. The need for more 
tools of torture became obvious, then 
a desire for better clubs and finally for 
matched, registered and highly priced 
utensils with bigger, heavier and more 
voluminous bags for all the freak 
stroke saving devices used with appar- 
ent effectiveness by optimistic oppon- 
ents. Along with this process of evolu- 
tion came a desire for golf apparel. 
Loud socks, bigger and baggier knick- 
ers or plus fours (named such by rea- 
son of the four-inch added length), 
specially made shoes, exclusive sport 
shirts, reinforced underwear’ and 
finally tweeds, slacks and_ possibly 
shorts with armfuls of sweaters, jack- 
ets and gadgets for every kind of 
weather or temperature. The 25c pub- 
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“I don’t have to guess at my game when I start 
crying for strokes on the first tee.’’ 
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or What”? 


By RAYMOND S. BLUNT 


Past Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District and Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Englewood, Chicago. 


What happens to a golf game 
when a Certified Public Account- 
ant lives up to his classification. A 
saga of golf that certainly is dif- 
ferent from anything ever before 
presented. 


lic park courses were 
soon scorned. Higher 
priced daily fee courses 
offered better facilities. 
Season playing  priv- 
ileges afforded some 
semblance of private 
club life but reciprocal 
obligations to members 
of private clubs soon 
caused sufficient em- 
barrassment to pave 
the way for the high pressure salesman 
who let me in on the ground floor of 





the new Sloppy Hollow Golf Club 
(which was soon to break ground). 
The course was laid out beautifully 


(on paper) and the spacious veranda, 
dining room and facilities for social 
life (also clearly and cleverly brought 
out in the colorful artist’s sketches) 
made it easy to put the idea over with 
the girl I had agreed to stick with 
until death (or golf) would us part, 
and at last I found myself a member 
of a private club and set for life. Dues 
and depressions developed difficulties 
but I take a certain amount of pride 
today as I pass this fertile fantasy and 
recall my limited efforts in cultivating 
the soil that has now, by due process 
of law, been returned to the farmer 
who held the first mortgage on the 
golf course and who likewise thought 
he was set for life. 

A short return to daily fee courses 
and then a chance to pick up a mem- 
bership in an old established club at a 
ridiculously low price (dirt cheap) soon 
found me back in a somewhat curtailed 
social swing and another opportunity 
to enjoy the “privileges” of a private 
club. Yes, I use twice as much hot 
water, soap, towels, toilet water and 
talcum power as I am entitled to. I 
kick and howl about the House Com- 

(Turn to page 318) 
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Left: Archery has become a hobby with this 
troop. Below: Scout Nash and Earl Aylestock, 
chairman, Committee on Vocational Guidance. 
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Above left: Ed Clayton, Secretary; Edgar Fried- 
lander, President, Cincinnati Council of Boy 
Scouts; T. G. Landberg, President, Kiwanis 
Club. Above: Cubbing for the nine, ten and 
eleven-year-old boy is becoming very popular. 
Left: This troop has made a study of the Cycling 
Merit Badge. 


work of the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati. 
The Cincinnati club has sponsored the Boy Scout Merit 


s , ay 
Cincinnati's Tenth 
+ 
Merit Badge “ } 
Badge Expositions for the last ten years. The one this year was held 
fy * February 10, 11 and 12. 
Exposition This sponsoring of merit badge expositions is the major project of 


the Vocational Guidance Committee and one which has won the com- 
mittee and the club splendid recognition by the citizens of Cincinnati. 

The 1938 show exhibited thirty-five different merit badge subjects 
ranging from poultry keeping to aviation. 

It is felt by the Kiwanians of Cincinnati that real vocational guid- 
ance is developed from the opportunities inherent in the merit badge 
program which allows a boy to “sample” more than one hundred sub- 
jects. Almost every subject represents a different occupation and 
each is under the guidance of a counsellor who has adopted that par- 
ticular subject as his life work. 

Approximately four thousand Scouts participated in the exposition 
and 83,000 parents and friends were visitors during the three days. 


A SPLENDID example of a continuing activity is the Boy Scout 
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My Personal Page 


FAIRY TALES COME TRUE 


By ROE FULKERSON 


school. At the time of which I speak, one boy was 

studying algebra. Every day his dad would stop work 
for an hour while he boned up on the algebra lesson his 
son would have the next day. The boy always came to his 
dad for assistance, and dad was too proud to let the boy 
know that he liked algebra about as well as His Satanic 
Majesty is supposed to like holy water. 

I used to laugh at my friend, but this was before I had 
a youngster of my own. Just as he had to revive his mathe- 
matics, I have had to revive my interest in and familiarity 
with juvenile literature. I have had to renew my acquaint- 
ance with Jack of the Beanstalk, Jack the Giant Killer, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Robinson Crusoe and 
all the Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale people. 

In reading aloud these books with my young daughter on 
my knee, I have discovered something about all the juve- 
nile literature which has lived. The authors wrote with 
their tongues in their cheeks. They all poked fun at grown 
folks while they amused the children. Gulliver’s Travels, 
Alice in Wonderland and half a dozen other stories are well 
worth re-reading by any grown person who likes delicate 
sarcasm. 

All of which is leading up to the fact that I have spent 
the past week reading Charles Kingsley’s Tom the Water 
Baby to Betty Jo. There are parts of that story which are 
well worth any grownup’s thought. 

Particularly was I interested in those folks whom Kings- 
ley called the Doasyoulikes. They were a people who lived 
in the Land of Readymade at the foot of Happygolucky 
Mountain, where the succulent flapdoodle grew wild. 

They loved music, but found it too much work to beat 
drums, to blow saxophones or play fiddles, and dancing 
was such hard work that they abandoned it entirely. So 
they sat on ant hills all day and played jew’s-harps, and 
when the ants bit them, just moved over to another ant 
hill to be bitten again. 

They sat under the flapdoodle trees and let the flapdoodle 
drop into their mouths, and if any little pigs ran around 
already roasted and begging to be eaten, as was the custom 
in that country, they waited until the pigs ran close enough 
for them to reach out and take a bite. 

They needed no weapons and no tools, for everything 
was ready-made to their hands, so they did not have to 
use their wits or their strength. But one day Happygolucky 
Mountain erupted (it was a volcano) and one third of the 
Doasyoulikes were blown up and another third were 
smothered in the ashes, but the remaining third stayed 
where they were, believing the mountain would never blow 
up again. 

All the flapdoodle trees were killed by the volcano; they 
had eaten all the roast pigs, which, being roasted, could 
not reproduce themselves, and they had forgotten how to 
plant and reap and how to take care of pigs. They had 
even forgotten how to make jew’s-harps. So they lived 
miserably on roots and nuts and had to climb trees to 
escape their enemies. 

A dozen generations later they had had to grow hair on 
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their bodies to protect them from the cold, and as their 
teeth were chattering most of the time, they forgot how to 
talk. Pneumonia and tuberculosis reduced their number 
until they finally came down to one survivor, who was mis- 
taken for an ape by a hunter and was shot, because he had 
forgotten how to talk and could not explain to the hunter 
that he was a man. 

All very silly, isn’t it? 

Or is it? 

Doasyoulikes. Never in the history of civilization have 
we heard as much of personal liberty, of self-determination 
and of as many different opinions of where and how we 
should go. Never have we been as far from a definite line 
of morals or government or thought as we are today. Our 
whole civilization is degenerating into Doasyoulikes. 

The Land of Readymade. Our opinions are ready made 
by chain newspapers filled with propaganda. Our food is 
ready-made and housewives live by the can opener instead 
of by the cookbook. Our clothes are ready-made and our 
laundry is ready-made. We, too, are living in the Land of 
Readymade. 

Happygolucky Mountain. Between Fascists, Nazis, Left- 
ists, Rightists and half a dozen other groups trying to un- 
dermine our form of government; with all Europe seething 
with wars and rumors of wars, we are indeed living on 
Happygolucky Mountain, a volcano ready to blow up one 
third of us, smother another third with ashes, and leave the 
rest of us in a land where sustenance is well nigh im- 
possible. 

Flapdoodle. Go to any political meeting and listen to the 
candidates for office; watch any investigation of graft and 
corruption; think of the speeches made in parliament and 
congress—flapdoodle, all of it. High sounding phrases used 
to conceal selfish laws to favor this or that interest or or- 
ganization. 

Jew’s-harps. No longer do we teach our children to play 
the piano or the violin. No longer do we give them lessons 
in singing. The radio is our jew’s-harp. No longer do our 
children study dancing seriously. That is too much work. 
Between the Big Apple and the Shag, our dancing has be- 
come the individual expression of the savage in us. 

Enough of the comparison. Your own thought will com- 
plete the parallel. Your own imagination will fill in the 
blanks I have left. Was Kingsley a writer of fairy stories 
to amuse children, or a prophet whose prophecies are about 
to come true? 

Is Kiwanis really a force for good in the civilization of 
this continent? Are we satisfied to be Doasyoulikes, or will 
we weld ourselves into a vital force to move our people up- 
ward to higher ideals? Will we get away from the Land 
of Readymade by encouraging hard thinking and hard 
work? Do we hear and realize the danger in the rumblings 
of Happygolucky Mountain, or will we continue to live and 
think on a diet of flapdoodle? 

On the answers to these questions depends the future of 
Kiwanis and the future of our civilization. 

My goodness, how serious I am getting! 
something I ate. 


It must be 
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San Francisco--Vacation Opportunity 


HE San Francisco Convention, June 
iE to 30, offers one of the finest 

opportunities in all Kiwanis conven- 
tion history for working out a complete 
vacation schedule. 

The city by the Golden Gate not only 
intrigues those who reside on the other 
side of the continent but it is one of the 
most popular of the Pacific coast cities 
and draws heavily from all along the 
coast from San Diego to Vancouver. 
California-Nevada District Conventions 
held in San Francisco have been splen- 
didly attended. It is more than four 
hundred miles by motor from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles and the Kiwanians 
and members of their families from the 
densely Kiwanis-populated section of 
Southern California are making elabor- 
ate preparations for heavy attendance. 
It’s vacation land for them this year. 
Splendid attendance is also 
assured from the great 
Pacific-Northwest District. 
At the 1928 convention 
held in Seattle there were 
more than 500 registra- 
tions from the California- 
Nevada District and that 
district to the north is 
planning a return of the 
courtesy. 

One of the nicest things 
about a convention-vaca- 


tion in San Francisco is 
that you can plan it for 
about any duration and 


you can plan it long be- 
forehand or do your plan- 
ning after you get there. 
Many a fine vacation has 
been planned in San Fran- 
cisco when a lot of new 
facts and opportunities 
have been discovered. It is 
a bit difficult perhaps to 
decide beforehand how 
long you want to remain 
in San Francisco before 
you leave for other points. 
Most people who have 
planned ahead feel they 
should have arranged for 
a longer stay in the bay 
section. 

San Francisco and the 
great vacation land that 
fans out from the Golden 
Gate will entertain you 
just about as long as you 
want to stay. Your inter- 
est deepens. Folks do not 


calls itself the ''Frisco" line. 


tire of San Francisco. 

The shortest of convention trips will 
be of real interest and will provide a 
maximum of thrills. You may enter 
California from the north, see British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon en 
route to San Francisco and return home 
via Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and 
San Diego or reverse this all inclusive 
routing. Either way your San Fran- 
cisco vacation trip may include the 
whole Pacific coast. 

If you care to take the middle routes 
the opportunity is offered to see some 
of the most impressive sights the coun- 
try offers. By motor the opportunities 
are about the same for there are broad 
safe scenic highways rimming the coast- 
line from Vancouver through to the 
Mexican border. 

All of the 29 districts of Kiwanis In- 


ITS “SAN FRANCISCO” 
DON'T CALL HER “FRISCO” 


By OSGOOD MURDOCK 


President, Kiwanis Club of San Francisco 


HERE'S a southwestern railroad that starts somewhere along 


the Mississippi and finishes out on the Texas plains which 


nothing to do with the proud and colorful city by the Golden 
Gate to the Pacific where we shall gather in June. 
gentle and hard-to-define reason the comparatively restrained 
Californians whose homes are in central California resent the 
over-familiarity and slap-you-on-the-back "cornyness” of "Fris- 
co." They speak of "The City" or "The Bay Region." 
persist in 'Frisco-ing" the place, they will not argue, nor rise to 
wrath, but they will put you in your place as an outsider, a pre- 
tender or an unfortunate newcomer who has not learned the 
language. So say "San Francisco" if you want to make genuine 


friends of the genuinely friendly Californians in the upper lati- 


tudes of the gracious Golden State. 








But it gets nowhere near and has 


ternational have arranged their rout- 
ings to San Francisco and in practically 
every case the Kiwanian has an option 
as to the length of time he desires to 
consume, the territory to be covered and 
the cost of the trip. 

Every Kiwanian should possess all 
of the facts and figures compiled by the 
chairman of the On-to-San Francisco 
Committee of his district so that he will 
be enabled to take advantages of the 
special arrangements being made for 
his comfort and convenience. Special 
arrangements will be made by some Ki- 
wanians, some will motor, some will fly, 
some will visit relatives or friends en 
route necessitating changes in schedule 
but those who can take advantage of 
the arrangements made by the district 
committees will do so. 

Hotel reservations are being received 
at the convention office in 
San Francisco in most sat- 
isfying numbers. Even in 
a city having as splendid a 
set of hotels as San Fran- 
cisco it is always a fine 
plan to get reservations in 
early. If plans have to be 
changed it is possible at a 
reasonable time _ before- 
hand to cancel the reser- 
vations and secure through 
the convention office, a re- 
fund of the hotel guaran- 
tee deposit. 

Districts are being kept 
together insofar as it is 
possible for the convention 
manager and the _ hotels 
committee of the San 
Francisco club to do 
so. There are cases where 
special requests are made 
and in every case these 
special requests are cared 
for when it is possible to 
follow out the instructions. 
As usual, all hotel requests 
are made through the con- 
vention office which, under 
the management of O. E. 
“Pete” Peterson, is located 
in the Fairmont Hotel, 
atop Nob Hill. 

The usual conditions of 
assignment will be in ef- 


For some 


If you 


fect assuring Kiwanians 
of the best accommoda- 


tions available at the time 
of the receipt of their 
reservation contracts. 
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100,000 ASSISTANT EDITORS 


HE readers of a magazine are often referred to by an 

editor as “one big family.”” Recently I noted a state- 

ment in a magazine that its editor thought of its read- 
ers as “one big editorial staff.” 

As Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine I assure our mem- 
bers that we desire them to be “one big family” of readers 
and also “one big editorial staff,’”’ who will play a real part 
in the editorship of the magazine as critics, suggesters, or 
contributors. The Kiwanis Magazine would thus have in 
round numbers 100,000 “assistant editors” whose ‘“‘collec- 
tive thinking’? would help achieve a better magazine for 
the greater good of Kiwanis as an organization and for 
the more thorough inspiration, information and instruc- 
tion of the individual Kiwanian. 

One of the finest tributes to The Kiwanis Magazine and 
its editorial staff is that there are many of these “editorial 
assistants” who take their jobs seriously and from time 
to time present helpful thoughts and suggestions. The 
editors wish they could call an editorial conference of all 
these “assistant editors.” It would not be a “yes man” 
conference, either. But conferences of 100,000 persons 
are not called. > 

Obviously there is large interest in the illustrated club 
activities section of the magazine of from twenty to 
twenty-four pages which truly shows Kiwanis in action. 
Few organizations could present such a section of activi- 
ties. Then in addition to these club activity pages there 
are generally two to four illustrated pages telling of some 
unusual and important activity developed by a club. 

This does not mean that the club which wins one of 
these coveted pages is the only one participating in an out- 
standing activity. We know, for instance, of three clubs 
whic’: presented horse shows, working most diligently to 
stage that difficult type of exhibition and clearing impor- 
tant money for their under-privileged child or other serv- 
ice. One of these three sent in a story with pictures and 
the honor of occupying a page all to itself came to that 
club. 

We fear the members of the other two clubs are going 
to say, ““‘We had a horse show; we didn’t get any illus- 
trated credit in the magazine.” And our answer will be: 
“The ‘assistant editors’ in Alexandria, Louisiana, sent in 
their horse show article and pictures. We edited the 
article, made a layout of the pictures, and there it is. Your 
‘assistant editors’ sent nothing.” 

And the horse show example really tells a more impor- 
tant story than we have so far indicated. Because the 
magazine publishes so many pages of so many pictured 
activities (111 clubs represented in a recent issue) there 
are members who wonder why their clubs are not more 
fully represented. Once in a while a member of one of 
these clubs writes to the editor something like this: “Why 
is not my club getting any publicity? We never had a 
picture in the magazine. We never get any articles in 
even though we send them time and time again. Why do 
you discriminate against our club? Is it because it is 
a little one? The Salt Lake City club, a big club in a 
large city, gets plenty. Looks like partiality. Our club 
does things but your magazine doesn’t seem to care. We 
are only human; we would like to see ourselves in the 
magazine.” 

The answer, known in most cases from experience, is, 
the “assistant editors” in that club had not been on the job. 
But checking back into the magazine records we find these 


facts. The only picture sent in by that club (except a 
Christmas party picture which is being held for next 
December and the secretary so advised) was published 
three years ago. There was a small item concerning an 
activity about a year ago. The reason there had been no 
more is because no more had been sent in. But the rec- 
ords reveal more. Several months ago the managing edi- 
tor wrote and asked for an article with pictures on an 
activity that was recorded in the club secretary’s monthly 
report. No response. A music committee chairman had 
sent in a halftone of his chorus with too coarse a screen 
and so an original photograph was requested. No re- 
sponse. So there are the answers. Everything was pub- 
lished that was sent in and the definite requests for articles 
with pictures were not met. The “assistant editors” failed 
to act. 

As to large and small clubs. More small clubs are in- 
cluded in the club activities section of the magazine than 
large ones. Study those feature pages that tell the story 
of some club’s particular activity. A very small town 
changes its main street, another inaugurates a tobacco 
market, a small town stages a maple sugar festival, an 
extremely small town decides to move itself and does, a 
little town sponsors publicity for the world’s only Santa 
Claus, another small town plants memorial palm trees for 
international recognition, a little town stages a great river 
pageant, many little towns put on hobby shows. The 
small clubs in small towns are surely recognized in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. No partiality. 

It is just a matter of whether or not you “assistant 
editors” send things in to us. But of course everything 
sent in cannot be automatically published. There must 
be selection; the copy must pass under the editorial “blue 
pencil.”” But everything not used is returned and there 
is an explanation given as to why it cannot be used and 
suggestions offered as to just what is needed. 

There are some general rules that should be followed 
by our “assistant editors.” Articles should be separate 
from monthly reports. Never neglect noting activities 
briefly on the monthly reports, but send more detailed 
items for publication in the magazine. Do not send en- 
gravings, mats, or cuts. We must have original photo- 
graphs, “gloss prints” if possible. With nearly 2,000 
clubs holding Christmas parties, installation and annual 
meetings, stories of these cannot be published, except 
when some program is so unique as to be suggestive to 
other clubs. If they were included in the magazine, there 
would be no space for the other articles, stories on activi- 
ties, etc. We also cannot publish articles about individual 
Kiwanians unless the activities are most outstanding. We 
urge the forwarding of articles and pictures having to do 
with your club’s activities in community service and lead- 
ership in line with the purposes and objectives of Kiwanis. 

We desire Kiwanians to be “one big family” of readers 
as well as to act as “one big editorial staff.” It is your 
magazine and your editors desire your assistance. Help 
us make our magazine still better and a greater power for 
Kiwanis and community good. Do your full part as “as- 
sistant editors.” 
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76,440 Smelt—A Kiwanis Fish Story 


Some silvery little fish started up 
streams in the Escanaba neighbor- 
hood a few years ago and Kiwan- 
ians headed plans which developed 
an industry and financed many 
activities. 


es 


BY MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


Michigan, on the Upper Peninsula and 
on the shores of Green Bay, which bay 
is of course a part of Lake Michigan. 
On this day in April, 1938, a report at 
ten o’clock from the Chamber of Com- 
merce is that 78 midwestern Kiwanis 
clubs have ordered a total of 5,880 
pounds of smelt to be delivered at vary- 
ing times. Smelt average about 13 to 
the pound. Hence the 76,440. 

So much for the smelt. 

Figures about under-privileged chil- 
dren are not known with any degree of 


Smelt are dipped only at night and a stream meng an impressive sight with fires blazing and men, 


women and chi 


OHN NELSON, on the night of 

April 8 in 1932, went out to a big 

creek flowing into Green Bay to get 
a bucket of water. John didn’t know 
he was going to do anything to benefit 
under-privileged boys and girls but 
nevertheless John made a tremendous 
contribution. 

He got his pail of water all right 
but he got something more. He got 
about forty beautiful silvery little fish. 
He threw the fish away, reported his 
find and more or less interestedly a 
number of folks dipped buckets into 
streams and got little fish. 

That was in April, 1932. 

This is being written on the eighth 
day of April, 1938, and it is being writ- 
ten on a borrowed typewriter in Room 
384 of the Sherman Hotel, Escanaba, 


dren working at the nets. 


accuracy but the greater number of 
these 78 clubs ordering smelt have used 
this method of operation. 

They buy the smelt, and the cost is 
trifling, give a big smelt banquet or 
jubilee or something which will bring 
an extremely large attendance. The 
tickets are sold and there is a very nice 
profit. The very nice profit goes in 
most places, to the under-privileged 
child fund and it is from this fund that 
many boys and girls, under-privileged 
physically, financially and morally are 
assisted. Orders are sent in weeks in 
advance giving plenty of time for pro- 
motional work. 

The orders this year are larger than 
last year. There cannot be many years 
used for comparative figures because it 
has not been many years since Kiwan- 


ians of Escanaba put the smelt on th 
Kiwanis map. 

3efore this story written in Escanaba 
on the borrowed typewriter goes too far 
we perhaps should offer some apologics 
to the folks from the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. We here in the Middle West 
get enthused about something you have 
been familiar with all your lives. 

So the humble smelt, the pretty little 
Osmerus Mordax, does a great job of 
helping under-privileged wards of mary 
Kiwanis clubs. An interesting side-light, 





A young lady joins the dippers and with apparent 
success. 
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SERIE I RARE EE IOC ALE IIT APE . 


Miss Jeanne Mickelson, Queen of Smeltiana, who 
was guest of honor at the Escanaba Kiwanis 
club’s pre-jamboree party. 
of course, is that smelt dinners provide 
a lot of fun and smelt are really mighty 

fine fish food—if you like fish. 

Having participated in a considerable 
number of smelt dinners staged by Ki- 
wanis clubs and having bought and 
paid for smelt in restaurants on both 
coasts we were more than merely inter- 
ested this year when we began to check 
up on some of the details of Escanaba’s 
smelt activities. The history of smelt 
in the Great Lakes region, or to be more 
definite, in the Lake Michigan country 
is pretty nearly a history of the Escan- 
aba Kiwanis club. Or to change things 
around a little it can be truthfully said 
that no one could write a true, a read- 
able or an intelligently put-together 
story about Lake Michigan smelt with- 
out devoting most of that history to a 
recital of the smelt activities of the 
Kiwanis Club of Escanaba, Michigan, 
Upper Peninsula city, and one of the 
important sections of the Kiwanis Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin-Upper Michigan. 

Without Kiwanis there would be no 
smelt industry in the Escanaba section 
of the peninsula, or at least the industry 
would not have come into existence as 
early as it did. There would be no smelt 
jamborees, no sales of smelt to clubs, 
and it can almost be figured out that 
there would not be real appreciation of 
this silvery little tid-bit. (If you like 
smelt you really like ’em). And there 
would be no Queens of Smeltiana—and 
that would be a loss indeed. 

Quite positively it should be stated 
that smelt run up other streams than 
those right in and around Escanaba and 
others than Kiwanians benefit from the 
sale and distribution of smelt. Other 
service clubs have smelt dinners and 
contribute to the ultimate benefits of 
the particular civic activities they spon- 
sor. Wherever there is a stream run- 
ning into Green Bay or Lake Michigan 


in this particular neighbor- 
hood some group of per- 
sons are dipping, selling 
and distributing smelt. 
The history in the Escan- 
aba section is so definitely 
Kiwanis history that it is 
felt the title of this article 
“A Kiwanis Fish Story” 
is a fair one. 

Here is the way it hap- 
pened up in Escanaba. The 
smelt were “discovered” 
and found palatable. Wil- 
liam J. Duchaine, now 
president of the Escanaba 
Kiwanis club, also editor 
of the Escanaba Daily 
Press, and the Rev. Karl 
J. Hammar, Kiwanian, 
and president of the Wol- 
verine Conservation Asso- 
ciation, undertook to cre- 
ate a consumer demand. It 
was a conservation com- 
mission job the first year, 


Honored 
and Mrs. 
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previously had known nothing of smelt 
began to appreciate it. Kiwanis clubs 
came back for more, it was necessary to 
charge enough to take care of the cost 
of dipping. (The first year Kiwanians 
did their own dipping). It was becom- 
ing an industry. 

Right now let it be said before sta- 
tistics get lost in a possible bit of nar- 
rative that this smelt thing is a $50,000 
industry in Escanaba. When we watched 
the dipping activities the buyers were 
paying a cent and a half a pound. With 
practically no expense whatever the 
dippers were disposing of their catch, 
getting cash and using the cash for 
trading purposes. The smelt dippers, 
except for the occasional person who 
takes a net for a few minutes sport, are 
needy folks, men and women who are 
willing to work all night to make a 
pocket full of dollars. A man has been 
known to dip a ton in a night, and at a 
cent and a half that would be thirty 
dollars. The amount is unusual, it runs 
a third of that for a good average. The 


uests at a pre-jamboree divisional meeting—Left to right, District Governor Asa M. Royce 
oyce, Mrs. Karrmann and Elton S. Karrmann, secretary of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


District. 





Queen Jeanne I. said, ‘‘We’ll send a box of smelt to Secretary Parker and we'll let this man take it 


back to him.’’ 


Left to right: William Duchaine, president of the Escanaba club, Queen Jeanne and the 


Managing Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine, author of this article. 


promoted and handled by Kiwanians. 
Next year the Kiwanis club with a com- 
mittee which, of course, included these 
two men, offered smelt to any and all 
Kiwanis clubs in the Middle West who 
would pay the express. Only about eight 
tons were disposed of that year, the ton- 
nage going to all sorts of consumers in 
addition to clubs. The demand was being 
created. The folks around here who 


smelt run from about 10 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
It is a fifty thousand dollar industry in 
which the money gets right into circu- 
lation. The fish houses buy boxes for 
shipping, hire an army of workers to 
ice, pack and transport the fish. Great 
crowds throng the town and spend 
money all over the place, money from 
the outside. The dollars spent in the 
(Turn to page 315) 
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Right: Famous Washoe County Court 














House. Center: Feather River Highway 
Bridge on the scenic Feather River Route. 


Below: Pyramid, a desert lake, is a geo- 
logical enigma since the Truckee River 
rises in Lake Tahoe at an elevation of 
5700 feet, flows through Reno and emp- 


ties into it 


RAVELING west towards San Francisco, if you 
journey via the Union Pacific, C.R.I. Pacific, or 
Burlington Railroads, through the Middle West and 

via Salt Lake City, thence over the Southern Pacific 

Railroad; or, if by auto, over Transcontinental High- 

way route No. 40, you will enter eastern Nevada at 

Wendover and leave western Nevada at Reno, some 

409 miles apart. This trek through Nevada, traverses 

a vast desert territory, yet interspersed with large 

ranches, over whose wide ranges roam herds of cattle. 


You'll Enjoy Reno and Nevada 


By C. R. PUGH 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Reno, Nevada; 
Past Governor, Carolinas District 



























To one who is making the trip for the first time, 
and has never seen the Western Indian, he may be 
seen at the various railroad stations and towns as you 
travel through Nevada. Squaws with papooses strapped 
to them—a fast passing spectacle of a vanishing race! 
Should you have your Kodak along, and desire to take 
their pictures, in order not to be disappointed, as well 
as save time, it is suggested that you have two-bits (a 
quarter of a dollar) handy, and upon its sight, Mr. 
and Mrs. Indian will gladly pose for their likeness. 

Nevada is known as the “Battle Born State.” Dur- 
ing the Civil War, when it was necessary to secure 
the full number of states required to ratify the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, the idea was 
conceived to admit a new state, in which connection 
the immortal Lincoln said: “It is easier to admit 
Nevada, than it is to raise another million soldiers,” 
and Nevada was admitted in 1864. Upon the admis- 
sion of Nevada into the Union, the two senators from 
the new state gave Lincoln the majority votes re- 
quired. In the meantime, the constant production of 
gold and silver from the Comstock Lode, in the amount 
of $750,000,000 virtually financed the Civil War. 

If traveling by train, going west, (Turn to page 311) 









Above: Magnificent Emerald Bay, which 
takes its name from its color, is one of 
the beauties of Lake Tahoe. Below: 
Highway from Reno to Carson City, 
Right: Nevada Desert Road. 


The beautiful University of Nevada is located in Reno. 
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Hazleton’s Fifth Year of Broadcasting 


N December 19, 1932, Radio 

Station WAZL in Hazleton, 

Pennsylvania, sent out its first 
broadcast. About a week later, your 
writer, who had recently become man- 
ager of the new station, was visited 
by a group of Hazleton Kiwanians. 
They had come to welcome a stranger 
to their city, and at the same time 
extended an invitation to speak be- 
fore the Hazleton club and explain 
radio broadcasting to the members. 
It was then suggested, inasmuch as 
many of the citizens of Hazleton would 
welcome an opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the technique of radio broad- 
-asting, that a broadcast of the meet- 
ing and the speech would be of real 
interest. And so it happened that the 






















By VICTOR C. DIEHM 


President, Kiwanis Club of Hazleton, Pennsylvania; 
Chairman, Pennsylvania District Committee on Publicity 


speech was given; was broadcast; the 
sceaker became a Kiwanian; and broad- 
casting of the club meetings has con- 
tinued weekly up to the present time. 
As this is being written, the Hazleton 
Kiwanis club has been broadcasting 
every week for more than five years. 
There have only been a few silent 
weeks, which were occasioned because 
of routine business meetings without 
a regular speaker. 

The Hazleton Kiwanis club was built 
in 1921, and grew to a membership of 
more than 100. This era of prosperity 
continued until the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten fall of 1929, when the club mem- 
bership shrank somewhat with the mar- 
ket. However, the faithful continued 
their labors and the club went along. 

The first broadcast was in January, 
1933, and, of course, no immediate ef- 
fect was seen. However, the broad- 
casting was not started with the idea 
of any particular benefit to the club. 
A radio broadcasting station was some- 
thing new in the town, and the Kiwanis 
club did the broadcast more as a 
novelty. There was no immediate ef- 
fect on membership, attendance, or 
programs. But in about four or five 
months the club began to receive let- 


The author, who is manager of 
Station WAZL, recommends 
the broadcasting of meetings 
to create a feeling of good will 
towards Kiwanis projects, im- 
prove programs and to attract 
prospective members. 


ters from out-of-town Kiwanians, as 
well as non-members, who had tuned in 
entirely by accident, and enjoyed at- 
tending the meeting via radio. Hazle- 
ton Kiwanians were stopped by Hazle- 
ton listeners and told that the meeting 
was enjoyed, or as was the case some- 
times, sad to relate, they did not think 
the meeting was so entertaining. 

It was this latter criticism that 
caused some excitement within the 
ranks of the program committee. This 
committee realized that they were on 
the spot, and immediately started to 
plan better programs. The calibre of 
the programs continued to improve 
until a peak in programming and fea- 
tures was reached in 1936, when such 
nationally known speakers as Norman 
Thomas, the Socialist leader; Hon. 
Harold Hoffman, then Governor of 
New Jersey; Governor George H. Earle 
of Pennsylvania; Lieutenant Governor 
Thomas Kennedy of Pennsylvania; 
John L. Lewis, famous labor chief- 
tain; C. William Duncan of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger; and many 
others addressed the Kiwanis club. 
Nineteen thirty-six was, as you recall, 
(Turn to page 312) 





‘“However, they realized that a radio broadcast would enable them to reach a much larger audience than could usually be looked for in a city of our size.’’ 
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IDENTIFICATION 

HERE is one great human longing. 

It is for identification. There is a 
matching human weakness. It is the 
inability to remember names. In Ki- 
wanis clubs there is a perfect solution 
to both difficulties. It is the large 
identification button put on the lapel 
of every Kiwanian as he enters the 
mecting place. 

The larger the club, the larger the problem looms. When 
a club has reached a membership of fifty, the only way to 
make sure that the man who wants to be remembered will 
be gratified in his desire, and the man with the weakness 
for not remembering names will be saved embarrassment, 
is to have every man properly labeled with a name tag with 
letters large enough to be read across the room. 

The cost is small. International Headquarters can sup- 
ply the tags, and any showcard writer in a local store can 
letter on the names. They will add to the happiness of the 
club members by saving them from the embarrassment of 
not being recognized, and the embarrassment of not recog- 


nizing fellow Kiwanians. 


Most of the people who make a habit of pointing out 
the faults of others, point with a dirty finger. 





ACTION 

HE greatest sin any man can com- 

mit against himself is to have a 
good impulse and not act on it. 

Humanity may be divided into two 
big classes—the potent and the im- 
potent. The potent use their emotions 
to put force into their deeds. The 
impotent use their emotions for en- 
tertainment. 

Nothing is so injurious to a man’s character as to play 
with emotions and not put them to work. If you continue 
to do this, the time will come when they will refuse to work 
for you. 

The parson will tell you that there are plenty of people 
who go to church regularly and weep and sigh, yet make 
no effort to put their Sunday emotions into action in the 
lives they lead from Monday to Saturday. Being connois- 
seurs in sentiment, they are merely cxquisites in religious 
passion. These are worse sinners than those who never 
indulge in religious ecstasies, because those outside the 
church point the finger of scorn at them and use them as 
an excuse to be nonreligious. 

There are drunkards who abound in good resolutions. 
From time to time they swear off with much blaring of 
trumpets and much sounding of brass resolutions. By 
eternal repetition of resolutions, none of them put into 
real and permanent action, they become that pitiable ob- 
ject, the rum-sodden ruin, 
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By ROE FULKERSON 


There you have the road to hell. It is proverbially paved 
with good intentions. Had those intentions been crystal- 
ized into actions, they would have been the road to heaven. 

The man or the organization which contents itself with 
a fine new set of resolutions, a fine new set of objectives, 
and then carries none of them into dynamic action, is like 
the man who arrives on the edge of a ditch he must leap, 
only to back off for another run at it. 

It is not lack of ideals which ails this distraught world. 
It is lack of people and of organizations to put those ideals 
into practical, everyday life; not lack of people who dream 
dreams, but lack of people who wake and make those 
dreams come true. 

The salvation of every Kiwanis club is action. Merely 
seeing and deploring conditions is impotent and causes 
decay in the club morale. Seeing and acting on the mat- 
ter; recognizing a defect in the political or social condition 
in the town in which the club functions, and then immedi- 
ately setting to work to remedy the matter, is what vitalizes 
a club and attracts to its membership the best men in the 
community. 

The club member who is willing to sit and listen, sit and 
look, sit and smell things wrong with the town in which he 
lives, and yet is not willing to help remedy the trouble, is a 
useless member. The vital man is the one who is so impa- 
tient with wrong that he is ready to devote his time and 
his energy to remedying it. He craves action, and if the 
club gives it to him, he makes the finest member in the 
world. 

Better to act, even hastily, than to sit moribund and 
allow our ideals to be mere wishes, which are the horses 
that beggars ride. 

x 

It is less embarrassing for a man to push a per- 

ambulator than to lead a dog around the block on a 

leash. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
F course your boy and girl are sah 


going to the country to a sum- 
mer camp when they are out of school. 
There they will have directed play, 
and learn about the birds and the 
bees, the flowers and the trees. Even 
their personal contacts with chiggers, 
poison ivy and mosquitoes are a pari 
of their education. 

The devil does find work for idle hands to do, and both 
your son and your daughter will be out of mischief in cam» 
where their natural youthful exuberance will be used up in 
canoeing, swimming, fishing and the other diversions of the 
well managed summer camps which dot the mountains and 
the seashore. 

Your boy and your girl, however, have a fine home envir- 
onment. They have cultured, loving parents, and if they do 
not go to summer camp, they can go out to the country club 
for tennis and swimming to take up their slack time. 
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But what of that other class of boys and girls who live in 
the slums, who play in the streets and the alleys, who have 
no country club memberships and little or no home training? 
What of those youngsters who do not recognize a fish except 
in a can, or a bird not in a cage? 

If your children find advantages in summer 
thousand times greater is the need for camps for 
der-privileged youngsters who form into gangs, 
nothing more vicious but animal spirits, become 
to their community. 

The vandalism and other damage done to the community, 
however, is slight compared to the damage they do to their 
own characters. The gangs of childhood become the crim- 
inal mobs of later years. Childish escapades ripen into 
criminal activities in early manhood and womanhood, and 
the problem child of the slums becomes the public enemy in 
later life. 

Forgetting for the moment humanitarianism, forgetting 
the joy brought into the lives of these children, as a purely 
economic measure, the summer camps and outdoor, fresh air 
activities of Kiwanis clubs, Boy Scout troops and all the 
other agencies working along this line, are more than praise- 
worthy. 

If such camps are worthwhile for your own children, they 
are a hundred times more worthwhile for the children of the 
slums. Every Kiwanis club and every individual Kiwanian 
should consider it his civic duty to back up every movement 
of this character. 


camps, a 
those un- 
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When a working man can go on strike and on relief 
at the same time, it is the last word in something or 
other. 


IN MEMORIAM 


HE Whetstone, club organ of the 

Marion, Indiana, Kiwanis club, 
went out to the membership recently 
with a deep black mourning border. 
The wording was brief but filled with 
woe. “In memoriam to twenty-five 
precious minutes gone forever and lost 
to sixty loyal Kiwanians on account of 
an overtime meeting last week.” The 
possible fault is revealed in the Latin quotation at the 
bottom of the page. Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur, which, 
liberally translated, means “Wise is the man who speaks 
briefly.” 

That must have been a bitter pill for the speaker of the 
day to have to swallow. But was he to blame? Could the 
program chairman or the president have forgotten to explain 
to that speaker that he must stop on time? Maybe so, 
maybe not. 

Could it have been that some one told the speaker he 
could use half an hour for his talk, and then allowed the 
club business or the club singing to drag along until, within 
five minutes of the time for the speaker to stop, he was 
introduced to make that speech? 

A club which holds its membership twenty-five minutes 
overtime is breaking faith with its members. We are a 
busy people. We make definite engagements to meet people 
at definite times. If our Kiwanis club is neglectful of our 
valuable time and wastes twenty-five minutes of it at one 
or two luncheon meetings, we simply stop going to those 
meetings. 

If a speaker is allowed to start on time, if he has been 
told that he is to stop at a certain time, the most courteous 
thing a club president can do is to rise to his feet and stop 
him after he has run five minutes over his time. 

Prompt opening and prompt closing spells successful meet- 
ings. The best interests of fifty men cannot be abused for 
the benefit of the feelings of one. But a speaker is entitled 
to two things: to know exactly how long he is to speak, 
and an opportunity to start on time. 

More power to Bert Moore, who wrote the circular. = 
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CHILD CRIME 

HE recent records of a juvenile 

court show the following crimes 
committed by gangs of boys and by 
single individuals: Playing baseball 
in the street; windows smashed with 
a bow and arrow; playing marbles on 
the sidewalk; obstructing traffic by 
shooting craps on the sidewalk; play- 
ing Indians in the park and tying a 
boy to a tree. These are but samples of the crimes com- 
mitted, and for which police made arrests. 

What are we coming to when children are arrested in 
our cities for the atrocious crime of playing! Where are 
we headed, when the law interferes with the joys of child- 
hood? 

Why were these children playing in the street? Did 
they go there from preference? Would any group, of 
boys rather play baseball, prisoners’ base or marbles in 
the streets and under the feet of grownups? Of course not! 

The poor little unfortunates were playing in the streets 
because the city, the law-enforcement officers or whoever 
was in authority, had made no playground provisions for 
them. 

They were hauled before the court of justice, they were 
humiliated by arrest, they were made to hate the law be- 
cause they had committed the crime of being young. 

It is quite as important that children have room to play 
as it is that adults have room to work. We spend millions 
on schools in which to teach children, yet forget that it is 
fully as important that we give them a place to play, and 
see to it that this play is directed. 

Left to their own devices, of course children will break 
windows; of course they will rob fruit trees or fruit stands; 
of course they will play marbles for keeps, and shoot craps 
as soon as they find out about it. 

May God pity those towns which have so little foresight 
that they provide no playgrounds and swimming pools for 
their children, and then drag them into court because they 
play in the only place left for them—the streets. 
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America’s greatest out-of-doors sport: 


LET'S MAKE A GARDEN 


ID you ever stick a petunia seed 
in your eye? The chances are 
that if you did, you wouldn’t know you 
had done it. It is just about the size 
of the period which ends this sentence. 
Nothing so confirms a man’s faith in 
God as planting one of those almost 
microscopic seeds and watching it 
sprout, produce a plant a foot high 
and a ruffled flower so large that it takes both hands to 
hide it. God’s wonders are all concealed in that tiny mite 
of a seed. 

Did you ever plant another little blonde mite of a radish 
seed and watch it sprout, grow and produce a radish a 
thousand times its size? A bunch of such radishes on your 
own dining room table have a succulent flavor far superior 
to the ordinary radishes purchased at & store. 

Few people realize that the smaller the garden, the more 
fun. A one-man garden the size of a large rug can be 
cultivated, the soil prepared, the beds made, the seed 
planted and the weeds kept down by one man working one 
hour a day. That man can get more fun out of that little 
plat of ground, out of watching the development of the 
plants and the flowers or vegetables, than he can get out 
of the same space in any other way. 

With the garden come lessons in patience, lessons in care 
—even in failure the lesson of more care next time—and 
above all, a personal touch with the wonders of nature and 
the wonders of God which are living sermons rather than 
sermons of words. 

Let’s make a garden! 
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“Oh Boy! New Clothes 


Mf HERE are fifty children on this list. Many of them 
7 ome from broken homes; some have fathers on WPA; 
ome are just unfortunate; but all of them need cloth- 

ing. Can Kiwanis take care of them?” 
The speaker was Phyllis McCoskey, the efficient executive 
setretary of the Alameda Social Service Board; and I— 
well, I happen to be chairman of the service committee of 
the Alameda Kiwanis club. To clothe fifty children? That’s 
a pretty large order, and clothing is fairly expensive. But 

wait a minute—I think it can be done. 

Yes, it was done, but it took the codperation of four 
different agencies to make it possible. The key to the 
solution was furnished by the Goodwill Industries of Oak- 
land, which undertake to convert “Waste into Wages,” 
and turns out at a minimum cost re-conditioned clothing, 


which is almost as good as new. The women workers in 





Famous mural, ‘Christ in the Garden,’’ painted by Paul Wildhaber of 
Switzerland on the wall of the Goodwill Industries chapel. 


the clothing department were delighted with the assign- 
ment. I furnished them with names and ages of the chil- 
dren, and they immediately began lining up the clothing. 

The Social Service Board of Alameda, working through 
Phyllis McCoskey, checked and double-checked the children, 
communicated with every home, told just what was to be 
done, when, where and how. Children under school age 
were asked to be ready, with their mothers, so that autos 
could pick them up at home. The school children were to 
be met at the schools. It was to be a party—a “clothing 
party.” They would be provided with clothing, and they 
would have a grand time also. 

The Alameda School Department gave us the use of the 
school bus for half a day, and excused the children from 
classes. The principals of the several schools had the needy 
children waiting on the front steps, ready to be picked up 
when the bus came along at 9:00 o’clock in the morning. 
The Kiwanis club furnished the super- (Turn to page 317) - 
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and Ice Cream!”’ 


By REV. GAIL CLELAND, Ph.D. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Alameda, California 

















Top: The Timm Quartet, left to right, Ernestine, Elijah, John and 

Viola. Center: Children boarding the school bus on their way to the 

Clothing Party. Below: Returning from the party carrying bundles of 
clothing—everybody happy. 
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International Committee Suggestions 





MUSIC 


By GEORGE E. PIERSOL 
Chairman of Committee 


HE “Good Old Summertime” is just 

around the corner and so is our Inter- 
national Convention at San Francisco. 
Therefore, we should like to know of 
that trio, quartet, chorus, band or other 
musical organization that you as presi- 
dent of your Kiwanis club have in mind 
to help make the musical program one 
of outstanding merit. 

As you, of course, know there are no 
funds in the convention budget which 
permit of the financing of the expenses 
of any club or district organization to 
the convention and therefore this con- 
dition furnishes a real problem for any 
club with talent which would properly 
fit in the convention program. Your 
plans for your musical contribution 
should therefore include plans for 
financing the trip to and from the con- 
vention and the expenses while in the 
convention city. 

May we hcar from you at once, you 
club presidents with musical taleit 
available for convention purposes? We 
want to be able to assign them early so 
that they can be on the most appropriate 
spot of the program. 


To chairmen of district Committees 
on Music a special appeal is made for 
early information on musical talent. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon the im- 
portance of music at our International 
Conventions. It is and always must be 
one of the outstanding and long-to-be- 
remembered features. In your official 
position as chairman of the district 
Committee on Music you are in an ideal 
spot to locate outstanding talent that 
you know would thrill and delight the 
convention audiences at San Francisco. 
Advice should be furnished to the Inter- 
national Committee on Music as to the 
clubs in the district planning to send 
talent at as early a date as possible. 


One of the finest things about an 
International convention is the splen- 
did list of musical offerings that come 
from clubs and districts. There has 
not been an International convention 
in all Kiwanis history that has not 
been so featured. There have been 
some splendid personal triumphs 
scored at convention time by Kiwanis 
club sponsored artists and they have 


benefitted in later appearances. Some 
have actually made their initial ap- 
pearances, from a large audience 
standpoint, before Kiwanis conven- 
tions and have been the source of great 
pride and satisfaction to their spon- 
sors. 

Pictures of the artists or the groups 
should be secured whenever possible 
so that their availability for use in 
The Kiwanis Magazine may be de- 
termined. The chairman of the Music 
Committee will have an office in San 
Francisco through which final and last 
minute details will be cleared. 


MEMBERSHIP 





CLASSIFICATION AND MEM- 
BERSHIP 


By HARRY A. LANE 
Chairman of Committee 

HERE is not a club but should and 

can have a nominal gain in member- 
ship each year if close attention is given 
to membership by its Committee on 
Classification and Membership. Your 
president appointed you to take the 
responsibility of this part of his admin- 
istrative program, so do not disappoint 
him. 

And this year it is the hope and 
earnest wish of both your district gov- 
ernor and International President F. 
Trafford Taylor that each club make a 
small gain in membership by June 1 so 
that an announcement can be made at 
the International Convention that Ki- 
wanis again has 100,000 members. We 
are not far from it. 

The following schedule of net mem- 
bership growth proposed by this com- 
mittee will permit us to reach the mark, 
and is not a difficult one for any club, 
no matter what its size may be. 


Clubs with 30 members or less........1 
Clubs with 31 to 50 members........ 2 
Clubs with 51 to 100 members........3 
Clubs with 101 members or more....4 


A trophy will be awarded to the dis- 
trict reporting June 1 the highest per- 
centage of its clubs having membership 
gains according to the above schedule. 
Help your district to win the award. 

In selecting proposed members choose 
men of good character and community 
standing and do not overlook urging 
the return to membership of former 
good members, or reconsidering men 
who were proposed in former years but 
did not at the time accept the invitation. 





BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


By RUSSEL H. DEAN 
Member of Committee 


N surveying the field of work for nor- 

mal boys and girls we are impressed 
with the latent possibilities of Cultural 
Olympics, otherwise known as Competi- 
tive Cultural Events. 

The idea we wish to bring to you is 
to arrange competitions among boys 
and girls in demonstration of the cul- 
tural arts, leading up to a final and 
central competitive meeting and exhibi- 
tion. This will furnish extra-curricular 
opportunities to students who have a 
particular aptitude for some artistic 
pursuit for which they have no available 
means of expression or demonstration. 

The main purpose of Cultural Olym- 
pics is to encourage a number of young 
people to engage in some form of cul- 
tural pursuit as a leisure-time activity. 
Its program is entirely on the avoca- 


tional, non-professional, or amateur 
level. A secondary purpose is to dis- 
cover unusual artistic talent and to 


assist such talent to develop itself. 

The Cultural Olympic idea combines 

the three following principles. 

1. The Principle of Participation. 
Participation in cultural activities 
on the creative and the apprecia- 
tive side is the key-note of the 
Cultural Olympic program which 
is predicated on the proposition 
that codperation and the sharing 
of cultural experiences is of much 
greater value to modern society 
than competition for first place. 

2. The Principle of the Variety of 
Artistic Experience and Expres- 
sion. The Cultural Olympics offer 
a four-fold art program as the 
only means of adequately caring 
for the wide variety of cultural 
experiences and the still wider 
means of artistic expression. 

3. The Principle of the Universality 
of Art. Since art belongs to all 
people Cultural Olympics recog- 
nizes no difference between par- 
ticipants. 

A program of activities is suggested 

in four parts as follows: 

1. Music, vocal and instrumental. 


2. Graphic and plastic arts and 
crafts. 
3. Speech and literature. One-act 


plays, reading of verse and prose, 
public speaking and debate. 

4. The dance, character, ballet, mod- 
ern and folk. 
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GEORGIA 


SPLENDID district meeting was 

that one held at Warm Springs 
when International President F. Traf- 
ford Taylor, K. C., and Mrs. Taylor 
were the special guests of honor. About 
300 Kiwanians and ladies were present 
at the meeting, which was preceded in 
the afternoon by registration, golf, 
bridge and tours to points of interest. 
Also there was a meeting of the Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees. 

Lieutenant Governor J. C. Jones of 
Thomaston was the presiding officer at 
the dinner meeting. The invocation 
was given by the Rev. G. F. Venable of 
Manchester. During dinner golf and 
bridge trophies, won during the after- 
noon’s competitions, were awarded. 

The after-dinner meeting was pre- 
sided over by District Governor Ivy W. 
Rountree of Swainsboro. International 
Trustee Mark Smith of Thomaston in- 
troduced International President Tay- 
lor, who gave the principal address of 
the evening. All in all, it was an out- 
standing occasion, and one long to be 
remembered by everyone participating. 


INDIANA 
AN unusually interesting inter-club 
meeting was held at Washington 
recently with visitors present from Vin- 
cennes, Oakland City, Petersburg and 
Boonville. Each club furnished part of 
the program. The Petersburg club fur- 
nished the music with Dr. James as the 


efficient leader. Boonville presented Ki- 
wanian Union Youngblood, who de- 
livered an inspiring address on citizen- 
ship. The entertainment given by the 
Vincennes club was in the person of 
Past President Ray Montgomery, who 
amazed his audience with magic tricks 
in legerdemain. Oakland City was proud 
of its member, Alfred D. Thompson, for 
his interpretation of the character 
Uncle Ezra. The Washington club’s 
entertainment was well taken care of 
by its guest, Billy Steele, who portrayed 
Lum and Abner, Cedric Weehunt, 
Squire Skimp, Dick Huddieston and 
Mose Moots. 

Souvenirs were presented the visiting 
clubs by the Washington club in appre- 
ciation of their attendance. 

The meeting was in charge of Im- 
mediate Past President Robert Maxedon 
of the host club. 

The lieutenant governors of the Indi- 
ana District have arranged a series of 
divisional conferences, each with an at- 
tractive program, plus the presence of 
District Governor John T. Kester of 
Noblesville. Following are the places 
and dates of the meeting: Division I, 
Valparaiso, May 24; Division II, South 
Bend, May 19; Division III, Huntington, 
May 5; Divisions IV and V, Monticello, 
May 2; Division VI, Muncie, May 11; 
Division VII, Bloomington, May 12; 
Division VIII, Indianapolis, May 18; 
Division IX, Brookville, May 4; Division 
X, Oakland City, April 25; Division XI, 
Orleans, April 7; Division XII, Madison, 
March 24, 











CAPITAL 


RESENTATION of the charter to 

the Kiwanis Club of Narrows, Vir- 
ginia, was the occasion of a truly great 
inter-club meeting when more than 250 
Kiwanians and their ladies represent- 
ing every club in Division III and sev- 
eral in the West Virginia District gath- 
ered in the gymnasium of the Narrows 
high school for an enthusiastic meeting, 
an excellent dinner and an inspiring 
program. Eighteen came from _ the 
Princeton club in West Virginia, ten 
from the Bluefield club, including two 
past governors of the West Virginia 
District, as well as delegations from the 
Roanoke, Salem, Radford, Marion, Nor- 
ton, Coeburn and Clintwood clubs. Rad- 
ford, the sponsoring club, brought its 
entire membership with many ladies. 

District Governor Irving Diener had 
delegated Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor George G. Peery to represent him 
on this occasion and as usual Past Gov- 
ernor Peery did a splendid job. Presi- 
dent E. E. Northen, Jr., accepted the 
charter. Lieutenant Governor Ralph R. 
Repass of the Marion club presided as 
toastmaster and there were present four 
former lieutenant governors of Division 
III. In addition to the welcomes from 
both members and their ladies and re- 
sponses from the visitors, a splendid 
musical program made up a pleasant 
evening. 

Radford presented to the new club an 
American flag, and the Salem club a 
Canadian flag, while the Roanoke club 
presented a Kiwanis banner. 


Photo by John R. Byers 


The Kiwanis Club of Westminster, Maryland, was host at an inter-club meeting in celebration of Maryland Day. From left to right, above: Willard L. 
Hawkins, Westminster, chairman of the club’s Committee on Inter-Club Relations; Mrs. Walter R. Rudy ; Mrs. a | W. Nice; Governor Harry W. Nice 


of the State of Maryland; District Governor Irvi 
ator J. 


Diener of the Capital District; ‘Walter R. Rud 
vid Baile; and President Paul F. Kuhns of the = club. 
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Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Narrows club: President— 
E. E. Northen, Jr.; Vice President— 
Ernest D. Coburn; Secretary—James L. 
Warren; Treasurer—Russell E. Wheel- 
er; Directors—Percy H. Hale, John C. 
Fox, L. E. Turner, H. D. Spangler, J. 
Livingston Dillow, Wilbur H. Hale and 
Charles R. Adair. 


The Kiwanis Club of Westminster, 
Maryland, held a Maryland Day cele- 
bration with more than 200 visiting 
Kiwanians and guests present repre- 
senting the Kiwanis Clubs of Cumber- 
land, Frederick, Annapolis, Baltimore, 
North Baltimore, Reisterstown, and 
Pikesville, Maryland; Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania; Rehoboth Beach, Delaware; 
and Alexandria, Virginia. 

Following an excellent chicken dinner, 
group singing was led by Lloyd A. Bow- 
ker. President Paul F. Kuhns of the 
host club was in the chair. There was a 
fine musical program and a mock wed- 
ding in which members of the host club 
participated. 

The high light of the meeting was the 
talk by District Governor Irving Diener 
of Alexandria on the subject, “Mary- 
land Day.” Following the program there 
was dancing to the music of a fine or- 
chestra. 

The entire program was under the 
chairmanship of Willard L. Hawkins, 
Westminster, chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


HE charter night meeting of the Ki- 

wanis Club of North Kansas City, 
Missouri, was replete with celebrities 
and fine speeches. From the invocation 
by Kiwanian William Gott to the closing 
song, there wasn’t a dull moment. Six- 
teen clubs were represented at the 
meeting—Hutchinson, Salina, Manhat- 
tan, Topeka, Lawrence, Hiawatha, 
North Topeka, Leavenworth, St. Jo- 
seph, Chillicothe, Harrisonville, East 
Suburbs, Independence, Kansas City, 


Missouri, North Kansas City and St. 
Louis. 
A highlight of the program, which 
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Photo by Jobn R. Byers 


A fine inter-club meeting was that one at which the Kiwanis Club of Pikesville, Maryland, was host. 


Left to right, above, are: Lieutenant Governor Miles S. Reifsnyder, Mrs. T. 


Newell Cox, District 


Governor Irying Diener, Mrs. Diener, President T. Newell Cox, Pikesville, Harold Robertson, Mrs. 
Harold Robertson, Mrs. Roland Price, Roland — Mrs. Osbourne Beall, Secretary Osbourne Beall, 
ikesville. 


was exceptionally fine, was the address 
by C. Oscar Johnson, D.D., of St. Louis. 

Officers and directors of the North 
Kansas City club are: President, Rus- 
sell C. Porter; Vice President, Thomas 
H. Baker; Secretary, Charles E. S. 
Kraemer; Treasurer, R. F. Poynter; 
Directors, Albert B. Fuson, G. J. Mos, 
J.J. Kelley, William R. Allen, Keith K. 
Karnes, Ralph F. Lane and Fred L. 
Ryan. 

More than 200 people representing 13 
clubs were in attendance at the charter 
night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Russell, Kansas, sponsored by the Salina 
and Hoisington clubs. Past District 
Governor Howard T. Hill of Manhattan, 
Kansas, gave a splendid address. Har- 
old Ingham of Lawrence, Kansas, dis- 
trict secretary in 1937, served most ably 
as toastmaster. On behalf of the Larned, 
Dodge City, Meade and Garden City 
clubs, Lieutenant Governor Arthur M. 
Fleming of Garden City presented the 
club with a Kiwanis shield and plaque. 
As a gift of the sponsoring clubs, Presi- 
dent Leon E. Whiteman of Hoisington 
presented a gong and gavel. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Russell club: President, Ben 
F. Brooks; First Vice President, Glenn 
V. Banker; Second Vice President, Car! 
Missimer; Secretary, Ivan F. Hooper; 
Treasurer, James J. Thoman; Direc- 
tors, Russell J. Homan, Oscar H. Ralph, 








Holding the Fellowship Cu 


of the Louisiana-Mississippi District is President W. K. Purks. 


Standing 


next to President Purks, left to right, are Secretary Glenn C. Bovay, Vicksburg; T. J. Luke, Jackson; 
Immediate Past President C. C. Smith, Jackson; and John D. Buckley, a member of the Greenwood 


club’s Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 


Albert Brewerton, chairman of this committee, took the 


picture. 


Victor Dolecek, C. Raymond Vincent, 
John G. Deines, Wendell P. Atherton 
and R. J. Woelk. 

The divisional spring conference for 
Division XII was held at Poplar Bluff 
on April 4, under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Marcus L. Grant of 
Bloomfield. 

The morning session included a dis- 
cussion of the Classification and Mem- 
bership Committee activity by S. K. 
Doty of Jonesboro, former lieutenant 
governor; “The Value of Kiwanis Edu- 
cation,’ by Lloyd Poe of Bloomfield; 
and “Making Members Attendance- 
Conscious” by A. D. Simpson of Charles- 
ton. At luncheon an address was given 
by Lieutenant Governor Grant. 

In the afternoon “Program Plan- 
ning” was discussed by Clarence Powell; 
“Club Representation at International 
and District Conventions” by James 
Moorehead of Poplar Bluff; “Organiz- 
ing New Clubs” by George Kirk of 
Sikeston; “The Under-Privileged Child” 


by E. R. Holland of Poplar Bluff; 
“Boys’ and Girls’ Work” by R. A. 


Lynch of Dexter; “Rural and Urban Re- 
lations” by Julian James of Jonesboro; 
“Public Affairs” by C. P. Thogmorton 
of Charleston; and “Vocational Guid- 
ance” by Jean Hirschberg of Sikeston. 

At the evening banquet meeting the 
officers of the clubs represented were in 
charge and District Governor Carroll 
Thibault of Little Rock gave the ad- 
dress. 

A fine inter-club meeting stressing 
Kiwanis Education was that one held 
at Kansas City, Kansas, when there 
were present guests representing the 
Kiwanis Clubs of North Kansas City; 
East Suburbs, Kansas City; Independ- 
ence; and Kansas City, Missouri, clubs; 
and the Lawrence, Kansas, club. 

C. Osear Johnson, D.D., of St. Louis, 
Missouri, a member of the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education, was 
the speaker of the day, and he made a 
fine job of it. His talk had to do with 
Kiwanis Education. 

Seated at the head table were: Past 
President George Maltby, presiding 
officer; President Harry Tinklepaugh 
and Past President O. W. Davidson, all 
of the host club; President Arch G. 
Campbell of the Independence, Missouri, 
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club; President J. Clint Meunier of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, club; President 
Charles E. Ware of the East Suburbs 
club; President Russell C. Porter of the 
North Kansas City club; Lieutenant 
Governor Guy V. Keeler of Lawrence; 
Milton Feld, president of the Kansas 
City, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce; 
District Treasurer D. R. Alexander, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Kiwanian 
Johnson. 


WISCONSIN- 
UPPER MICHIGAN 


THE Kiwanis Club of Wausau, Wis- 
consin, was host at an _ inter-club 


meeting on St. Patrick’s night, when 
there were present many representa- 
tives from every club in the division. 


It was a ladies’ night affair and a splen- 
did program had been arranged. Dis- 
trict Governor Asa M. Royce of Platt- 
ville was the guest of honor and speak- 
er of the evening. Also on the program 
were District Secretary Elton S. Karr- 
man, Past District Governor William 
Faulkes and Chairman Charles A. 
Starkweather of the On-to-San Fran- 
cisco Committee. 

The district officers and the commit- 
tee in charge have been making prelim- 
inary arrangements regarding the dis- 
trict convention to be held at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, on August 7, 8 and 9. 
The business sessions are to be held in 
the new auditorium of the Federal 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Company, 
which is designed to be acoustically per- 
fect and entirely lighted with indirect 
illumination. It is also air-conditioned 
and air-cooled which should be another 
inducement for all members to attend 
the convention. 

The banquet and dance will be held in 
the gymnasium of the new high school, 
which is nearly completed. This will 
be one of the first conventions held in 
this wonderful new building. It ap- 
pears that the district made a wise 
choice in choosing Stevens Point for its 
1988 district convention. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Lake City, Iowa, 
was welcomed into the district on 
April 4 when it received its charter at a 
splendid inter-club meeting at which 


there were more than 200 persons rep- 
resenting 11 clubs in Nebraska and 


Iowa. 

When Lieutenant Governor Edward 
V. Corbett of Sioux City called the char- 
ter night meeting to order at Lake City, 
there were large delegations on hand 
from Sac City and Storm Lake, the 
sponsoring clubs; and from Fort Dodge, 
Marshalltown, Waterloo, Denison, Des 
Moines, Sioux City and Ames, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Nebraska. District Secretary 
B. L. Holton of Waterloo had charge of 
the introductions. 

Group singing was led by John Bloom 
of Storm Lake, with Rodney Hill, also 
of Storm Lake, at the piano. The invo- 
cation was by the Rev. Gaylord M. 





Couthman of the Lake City club. 

International Trustee W. Eugene 
Wolcott of Des Moines was principal 
speaker on the program which followed 
the dinner. Through the use of slides 
projected on a screen, Trustee Wolcott 
traced the history of Kiwanis and ex- 
plained the business structure of the 
organization. 

District Governor William C. Jarni- 
gan of Storm Lake, Iowa, presented the 
charter and President B. L. Willis of 
the new club accepted it. Director L. 
L. Davidson of Lake City answered the 
address of welcome by President L. B. 
Amick of Sac City and also accepted 
the presentations on behalf of his club. 
The presentations were in the form of 
a gong and gavel, a plaque and the 
American and Canadian flags. The 
flags were presented by District Secre- 
tary Holton on behalf of the district; 
the plaque was given by the Fort Dodge 
club through President Henry McMas- 
ter; and the gong and gavel, gifts of 
the Sac City club, were presented by 
Charles Hacke. 

Special music and two specialty 
dances comprised a splendid program 
of entertainment, followed by dancing. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Lake City club: President, 
Bernard L. Willis; Vice President, 
Lloyd H. Adams; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Roger L. Wheeland; Directors, W. E. 
Lovett, L. L. Davidson, C. L. Farber, 
Leo Berger, Wayne L. Pratt, G. W. 
Frost and Russell Jones. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


Two good inter-club meetings were 

held recently in which the Kiwanis 
Club of Greenwood, Mississippi, partici- 
pated. At one of these the Jackson, 
Mississippi, club sent a delegation com- 
posed of Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Harry O. Hoffman; Past Presi- 
dent Joe Deemer (also former lieuten- 
ant governor); and Frank Cannon of 
the Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
of the Jackson club. These representa- 
tives of the Jackson club brought to the 
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Greenwood club the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi District Fellowship Cup and the 
Attendance Trophy won at the Interna- 
tional Convention at Indianapolis last 
year. 

The Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions of the Greenwood club, headed by 
Albert Brewerton, former lieutenant 
governor, accompanied by John Buck- 
ley and Sylvester Beaman, carried this 
Fellowship Cup and Attendance Trophy 
to the Vicksburg, Mississippi, club, 
where an excellent meeting was held. 

The Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions of the Greenwood club also was 
present at the inter-club meeting held 
in Memphis when International Presi- 
dent F. Trafford Taylor, K.C., and Mrs. 
Taylor were guests of honor. 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEARLY 3800 New England Kiwani- 
ans from 30 clubs attended the char- 
ter presentation meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hyde Park, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on March 22. The club was spon- 
sored by the Roslindale-West Roxbury 
club, which, like the new club, is locatcd 
within the territorial limits of the City 
of Boston. 

The new club was greeted by District 
Chairman on Extension George C. 
Clarke, former lieutenant governor of 
D:vision III. The charter was bestowed 
by District Governor George A. Harri- 
son of Portland, Maine, who spoke ef- 
fectively on the “Ideals and Objects of 
Kiwanis.” The principal speaker of the 
evening was. International Trustee 
James P. Gallagher of the Newton, 
Massachusetts, club. 

Presentations were made by the 
presidents of the Roslindale-West Rox- 
bury, Brookline, Newton, Wellesley, 
Boston and Cambridge clubs and, on be- 
half of the New England District, by 
District Treasurer Nathaniel D. Brown. 
Flowers for the wives of Governor Har- 
rison, International Trustee Gallagher 
and Lieutenant Governor William H. 


Gleason of Wellesley were presented by 
President Harold E. Hall of the Hyde 





District Governor W. C. Jarnagin of Storm Lake, Iowa (second from right) wears a big smile as he 


— the charter to President Bernard L. Willis of the Kiwanis Club of Lake City, Iowa. 


District 


cretary B. L. Holton of Waterloo, Iowa, left, and International Trustee W. Eugene Wolcott of Des 
Moines, Iowa, right, look on with approval. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Malden, Massachusetts, was host to the other service clubs of the city on the occasion of the above photograph. 
ity of the club is the distribution of milk to under-privileged children in the amount of approximately $600 annually. 


Park club. A fine program of enter- 
tainment concluded the evening. 

The officers and directors of the Hyde 
Park club are: President, Harold E. 
Hall; Vice President, Frances E. 
Brown; Secretary, John B. Malcolm; 
Treasurer, Morris L. Brown; Directors, 
Percy J. L. Peardon, James S. Barry, 
Martin W. Maloney, Alfred Gross, 
Philip W. Stone, George E. Cox and E. 
Raymond Kearney. 

The inter-club meeting held at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, recently was 
more than usually successful. During 
the afternoon Lieutenant Governor John 
H. Harrigan of the Whitman, Massa- 
chusetts, club presided at a most help- 
ful conference of officers of the clubs in 
Division IV. The program had been 
carefully planned and the officers pres- 
ent participated in the discussions of 
the specific duties of the various club 
committees. The former lieutenant gov- 
ernors were apparently very much in- 
terested in the entire program. 

The general meeting in the evening 
was attended by 133 representatives of 
Division IV. Splendid enthusiasm was 
shown in the entire meeting. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


FOR two days during the winter sea- 

son curling teams came from Tim- 
mins, Kirkland Lake and New Liskeard 
to participate in the Cobalt Bonspiel 
held in the Haileybury Curling Rink and 
to contest for the Karl Eyre trophy, the 
official Kiwanis curling trophy for Divi- 
sion I. The trophy was won by the New 
Liskeard club, Timmins having held it 
for the past couple of years. A three- 
cornered tie having resulted, each team 
having played three games, Cobalt lost 
to New Liskeard in the play-offs, which 
team carried away the trophy. 

The four clubs, Cobalt, Timmins, 
Kirkland Lake and New Liskeard, took 
advantage of the inter-club bonspiel to 
hold an inter-club meeting and Cobalt 
acted as host to the visitors at a ban- 


quet, where President C. F. Lowery 
acted as chairman and delivered the 
address of welcome. The toast to the 
visitors was ably delivered by F. Todd 
and was replied to by George Lake of 
Timmins. Ted Miron replied to the 
toast for the Kirkland Lake club, and 
A. E. Stephenson of New Liskeard spoke 
for his club. 

The curling program was successfully 
looked after by D. A. Crichton. 

Under a proclamation dated March 
7, 1938, District Governor R. Ivan Moore 
called on all clubs to observe in very 
practical fashion the inter-club period 
of visitation May 16 to May 31. It is 
expected that a very excellent response 
will result. And all that leads up to 
the biggest event of the year, the Inter- 
national Convention at San Francisco, 
June 26-30. 

At the December training school, held 
in Toronto, Walter P. Zeller, Chairman 
of the International Committee, on 
Inter-Club Relations, sounded an opti- 
mistic appeal for a large Canadian at- 
tendance. Looking to the fulfilment of 
that hope, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime and 
New England delegates will travel to- 
gether to San Francisco in accordance 
with an invitation extended by Governor 
George A. Harrison of the New England 
District and accepted by Governor 
Moore on behalf of Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime. Western Canada Kiwanians, 
headed by Governor Ed. G. Bricker, will 
also join the party. So Canadians are 
happily anticipating the delights of this 
cross-continent trip in association with 
their fellow Kiwanians and ladies. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


T2 first of the eleven spring con- 
ferences of the district was held at 
Kelso, Washington, on April 1. The 
affair started with an _ enthusiastic 
luncheon session with the host club, the 
principal speaker being Frank H. John- 
son of Portland, who told most interest- 
ingly of his recent experiences in Cey- 
lon. 


A major activ- 


Afternoon sessions at the Elks Tem- 
ple were devoted to timely discussions 
by the following: President Chris 
Fauerso of The Dalles club on “Fur- 
nishing Milk to Under-Nourished Chil- 
dren,” Fred Wagner, Longview, on 
“Youth Guidance”; Rev. William S. 
Middlemass, Vancouver, Washington, 
on “Development of Citizenship”; 
President Howard Reed, Astoria, on “A 
Kiwanis Health Program”; District 
Chairman Cecil A. Root, Vancouver, on 
“Inter-Club Relations”; Past Governor 
C. O. Gengelbach, Montavilla, Portland, 
“On to San Francisco”; County Agent 
Claude Anderson, Kelso, on “Kiwanis 
and the Farmer”; District Secretary 
Harold C. Jones, Portland, on “The 
Weekly Program.” 

The conference closed with a most 
successful ladies’ night banquet. Dis- 
trict Governor Griffith I. Griffith was the 
principal speaker and he brought to 
his hearers a review of Kiwanis aims 
and accomplishments. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Jack B. Godfrey was in charge 
of the conference. Songleaders were 
John Hill, Longview, and George N. 
Angell, Portland. The Kelso Kiwanians 
were excellent hosts, providing fine fa- 
cilities for the sessions, and giving the 
visiting ladies a scenic tour, a tea, and 
a bridge game. Clarence H. Lillie, 
former lieutenant governor, was gen- 
eral chairman. 

Olympia, Washington, was host to 
the next conference, held on April 4 at 
Hotel Olympian. At the noon luncheon 
Arthur 8S. Cory, Chehalis, former lieu- 
tenant governor, told of the Indians of 
the Highlands of Guatemala. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Jack Godfrey of Portland, 
presented, on behalf of the district, a 
governor’s home club banner to the 
Olympia club, home of Governor Grif- 
fith. President Al Witzigman accept- 
ed the temporary gift on behalf of his 
club. 

Lieutenant Governor Harry L. Born 
directed the afternoon meeting of Divi- 
sion IV Kiwanians. On the program 
were: President Ben Kremmel, South 
Bend, who opened the discussion on 
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“Attendance”; President Leslie P. An- 
derson, Elma, on “Membership”; Presi- 
dent Louis Bruno, Raymond, on “Boys 
and Girls Work”; President James W. 
Davis, Centralia, on “Inter-Club Rela- 
tions”: President William M. Bailey, 
Ilwaco-Long Beach, on “Club Singing”; 
Secretary Kenneth Flora, Aberdeen, on 
“Kiwanis Education”; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Jack Godfrey, Portland, on “A 
Kiwanis Endowment Plan”; James 
Bohle, Olympia, on “Vocational Guid- 
ance”; Past Governor James P. Neal, 
Olympia, on “Public Affairs.” 

Later conferences to be visited by the 


Governor were scheduled at Seattle, 
Stanwood, Enumclaw, Wenatchee and 
Newport, Lewiston-Clarkston, Pendle- 


ton, Eugene, and Salem. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


AT the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Metropolis, IIli- 
nois, were representatives from the 
sponsoring club of Cairo, Illinois; also 
from Harrisburg, McLeansboro, Carmi 
and Vienna, Illinois. 

The meeting was opened and presid- 
ed over by Lieutenant Governor Arthur 
Tholson of McLeansboro and the char- 
ter was presented by District Governor 
Clarence L. Valentine of Aurora, IIli- 
nois. 

Following acceptance of the charter 
by President J. A. Fisher, the national 
flags of the United States and Canada 
were presented by District Sccretary 
Harry S. Himmel of the Englewood, 
Chicago, club. On behalf of the spon- 
soring club, the Kiwanis banner was 
presented by Roswell Rennie and this 
was accepted in a rather unique fashion 
by Vice President Otto Fulkerson. Its 
acceptance was unique in the fact that, 
although an entirely new club, it has an 
excellent quartet of which Vice Presi- 
dent Fulkerson is a member. With the 
aid of the other three, acceptance of 
the banner was made through the medi- 
um of a song. 

Another unusual feature of the meet- 
ing was the presentation of keys to the 
city by Mayor Arthur Van Hooser. 
These keys are made of wood, approxi- 
mately 30 inches in length, and when 
presented to the visiting presidents, a 
request was made by the mayor that the 
keys be kept in view on meeting night 





as a constant reminder that although 
it was a newly built club and had much 
to learn, Metropolis was the club which 
the other clubs would have to beat were 
they looking for any laurels. 

The officers and directors of the 
Metropolis club are as follows: Presi- 
dent—J. A. Fisher; Vice President— 
Otto C. Fulkerson; Secretary—James 
H. Causer; Treasurer—Charles_ L. 
Fitch; Directors—John C. Lockard, 
Jesse Conway Lassiter, Robert W. Fish- 
er, Ray G. Mittendorf, S. S. Pincus, 
James H. Causer and Irwin H. Mitchell. 

With extensive plans under way and 
an outstanding itinerary scheduled for 
the special train, present indications are 
that the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
will far surpass its quota for the Inter- 
national Convention at San Francisco. 

John Moschel, chairman of the Dis- 
trict “On-to-San Francisco” Committee, 
announces that the train will leave Chi- 
cago at 9:00 o’clock, Tuesday evening, 
June 21 and will leave St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, at 7:30 Wednesday morning, June 
22. There will be a brief stop during 
the afternoon at Mandan, North Dakota, 
where a colorful Sioux Indian Cere 
monial will be witnessed. The special 
train will arrive at Red Lodge, Mon 
tana, on Thursday morning, at which 
time there will be a motor trip to the 
“Top of the Mountain” thrilling Red 
Lodge Highway. The next sight-seeing 
trip will be to Mt. Ranier by motor 
through the Virgin Forests and or- 
chards to rustic, hospitable Sunrise 
Lodge and thence to Seattle through the 
Cascade Mountains. The group will 
arrive in Portland on Saturday and will 
motor over the spectacular Columbia 
River Highway. On Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 the group is scheduled to reach 
its destination. 

As an alternative for those who are 
unable to leave on Tuesday on the sight- 
seeing special, there will be a train 
leaving Thursday evening at 7:20 which 
will arrive in San Francisco on Sunday. 
This will not be a special train, but 
there will be two or three cars on a 
first-class train. 

Enthusiastic plans 


are well under 


way to make June 8, Under-Privileged 
Child Day at the Brookfield Zoo, a date 
long to be remembered by the Kiwa- 
nians in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
The Kiwanis Club of Brookfield, 


trict. 





An exceptionally fine meetin 
Governor Harry C. 


was that of the Kiwanis Club of Freeport, Illinois, when Lieutenant 
uth of Rockford, Illinois, was the speaker and guest of honor. 
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Illinois, is sponsoring this activity and 
the members have announced that a 
prize of a stuffed baby panda will be 
awarded to the group coming the great- 
est distance. A prize will also be award- 
ed to the club bringing the greatest 
number of children. 

The Brookfield Zoo is one of the fin- 
est zoos in the world and here one can 
find almost every known species of ani- 
mal, happily caged and on exhibition 
for the benefit of the public, in man- 
made surroundings which have been 
built to resemble the natural habitat 
of the animals. This event proved to 
be an outstanding one last year and it 
is hoped that the response this year will 
be even more gratifying. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


HE Kentucky-Tennessee District has 

nine divisions, every one teeming with 
activity and forging ahead under the 
leadership of District Governor William 
F. Goodell to record accomplishments. 

The spring event of Division I was 
the inter-club meeting at Prestonsburg, 
with every club in the division repre- 
sented. Guest speakers were Lieutenant 
Governor John DuPuy, and Franklin 
Kean, International field representative. 
The next important event of this divi- 
sion is the Mountain Laurel Festival on 
May 28-30, an attraction which brings 
visitors from all sections of the United 
States. 

To Division II, the Jackson club and 
its chairman of the Committee on Ex- 
tension, W. E. Blake, goes the honor of 
building the first new club for 1938 in 
the district. Hazard, Kentucky, is the 
location of this new club. Orchids also 
to Lieutenant Governor Edgar Richard- 
son and Oliver Kays, Chairman of the 
District Committee on Extension for 
Kentucky. 

The Fifth Annual Institute of Public 
Affairs at Barbourville on March 9 was 
the outstanding spring meeting of Di- 
vision III and of the District Committee 
on Public Affairs. All seven clubs in 
the division were represented. The In- 
stitute’s theme was “Better Government 
for Mountain Counties.” The speakers 
were Judge James M. Gilbert, H. Clyde 
Reeves, John W. Clyde, Marcus C. Red- 
wine, Chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs, and John O. Gross, 
president of the Barbourville club. 

The Louisville club of Division IV 
conducted a most unique inter-club ac- 
tivity in April by sponsoring a “Louis- 
ville Day” for all Kiwanis clubs in 
Kentucky. Inaugurated by a radio pro- 
gram on April 5 over Station WHAS 
and backed by wide publicity in Louis- 
ville newspapers, speakers were sent 
out from the Louisville club to the vari- 
ous clubs throughout the state with 
messages of good will and mutual un- 
derstanding. From the _ enthusiastic 
reception accorded these Kiwanis speak- 
ers, it is felt that the value of these 
inter-club contacts was not underesti- 
mated by President Ira Porter of the 
Louisville club, who originated the idea. 

In Division V the first of five divi- 
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sional inter-club meetings was held in 
Greenville on March 17, with eight out 
of nine clubs in the division represented. 
Four members from Indiana clubs were 
also present. Lieutenant Governor E. 
H. Canon of Bowling Green presided, 
while Charles I. Henry, chairman of the 
International Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work, was the speaker of the eve- 
ning. It was announced that the next 
divisional meeting will be at Bowling 
Green on May 5 with all clubs partici- 
pating in an Amateur Night, the win- 
ning contestant to receive a free trip to 
the district convention at Knoxville in 
October. 

In Division VI the outstanding meet- 
ing of the year was the ladies’ night 
banquet on April 1 at the Woodmont 
Country Club, in honor of International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. 
Parker. E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Chairman 
of the International Committee on Pub- 
licity, was in charge of the program, 
while Past International President Har- 
per Gatton and Mrs. Gatton and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Joseph Boillin and Mrs. 
Boillin were among the special honor 
guests. A large number of clubs from 
Division V were represented. 

The attention of clubs in the district 
is centered on Division VII, where seven 
clubs are in the heat of an attendance 
contest, sponsored by Jack Myers, dis- 
trict chairman. March 1 to May 28 
is the running course and W. W. Jacobs 
of Cleveland, Tennessee, a member of 
the District Attendance Committee, is 
the official timekeeper. 

Knoxville, in Division VIII, has been 
designated by Governor Goodell as the 
meeting place for the district board 
meeting in late April. All committee 
chairmen and lieutenant governors are 
to convene for an all-day conference to 
discuss district activities, exchange 
ideas and formulate plans for the bal- 
ance of the year. The district as a 
whole is expected to benefit from this 
meeting. 

Roy C. Nelson, lieutenant governor of 
Division IX, had the honor of repre- 
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On the occasion of his official visit to the Kiwanis Club of Ocala, Florida, Lieutenant Governor Frank 
S. Wright spoke to a large number of Kiwanians, including many distinguished guests of the club. 


Lieutenant Governor Wright is third from left, second row. 


To his left stands President W. E. Ellis 


of the Ocala club. 


senting his division and the State of 
Tennessee in Hollywood, Florida, at the 
dedication of a Royal Palm as a living 
memorial to the citizens of Tennessee. 
The ceremony was in charge of the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations of 
the Hollywood club, Roe Fulkerson, edi- 
torial writer for The Kiwanis Magazine, 
acting as master of ceremonies. On 
April 11 Kentucky was honored by a 
similar ceremony. 


CAROLINAS 


IVISION IX of the Carolinas District 

held a divisional meeting at Green- 
wood, South Carolina, on March 24 
with representatives present from nine 
clubs—Anderson, Greenville, Newber- 
ry, Clinton, Rock Hill, Spartanburg, 
Columbia, Darlington and Greenwood. 
Lieutenant Governor Augustus W. 
Smith of Greenville, South Carolina, 
presided and District Governor Ames 
Haltiwanger of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, gave an inspirational address. 
District Secretary Herbert W. Hen- 


nig of Darlington, South Carolina, was 
also present. Special music was ren- 
dered by James Gambrell, past presi- 
dent of the host club. 


OHIO 


HE first divisional meeting in 1938 

in Division III was held in Norwood 
on March 28, the meeting being in the 
form of a testimonial dinner honoring 
Henry E. Grim, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, who has accepted the position 
of executive secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. Nine of the 13 
clubs in the division were represented, 
there being a total attendance of 200. 
Notables attending were District Gov- 
ernor Philip E. Auer, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Byron Sperow and Henry Naeg- 
ele, Ray Meyers, David Attig and 
Daniel Miller, former lieutenant gov- 
ernors. There were also representa- 
tives present from 15 business and 
civic organizations in Norwood. Dis- 
trict Governor Auer delivered the 
main address. 





To celebrate Kiwanis’ twenty-third birthday and also as an educational feature, the Kiwanis Club of Shreveport, Louisiana, put up a structure to illustrate the 


aims and objectives of Kiwanis International. 


symbolism of each part; and the appraisal o 


The program consisted of three parts—the assembly of materials (each Kiwanian added a brick); the 
f the purpose of the finished structure. 
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Members of the St. Petersburg, Florida, club and guests 1 fora 


program which was furnished 


by the Kiwanis Club of 


icture after their “‘Exchange Day’’ 
3illings, Montana. The Billings club had an 


equally fine program which had been prepared by the St. Petersburg club. 


St. Petersburg, Florida, and Billings, 


Montana, Exchange Programs 


Clubs of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, and Billings, Mon- 
tana, carried out an _ interesting 

idea in an exchange of programs re- 

cently—that is, on the same day sev- 
eral weeks ago the Billings club fur- 
nished a program to be put on by the 

St. Petersburg club, and the St. Peters- 


Kiwanis 


HE 


burg club furnished the program for 
the Billings club. International Vice 
President George E. Snell and C. J. 
Baldwin of Billings and Joseph A. 


Frohock and Bolivar Hyde, Jr., of St. 
Petersburg, had charge of the pro- 
grams. 

About 225 people, including approxi- 
mately 100 visiting Kiwanians from all 
over the country were present at the 
St. Petersburg meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by President Earl H. 
Grounds. Mayor Vernon Agee of St. 
Petersburg was the first speaker. He 
read a letter of greeting from the may- 
or of Billings and extended a welcome 


to all visiting Kiwanians, especially 
four guests of honor from Montana, 
Past President Robert Richardson of 


the Missoula, Montana, club responded 
to Mayor Agee’s welcome on behalf of 
the Billings club and the Montana Dis- 


trict. Mrs. Richardson 
also. 

The idea of learning more about fel- 
low Kiwanians and their communities 
even far removed from one another, 
was emphasized. A special showing of 
two moving picture films, one covering 
certain phases of under-privileged child 
work of the Billings club and the other 
showing the spectacular new gateway 
from Billings into Yellowstone Park, 
was arranged. As a result of the en- 
thusiasm engendered over these, the St. 
Petersburg club voted an appropriation 
sufficient to pay the cost of immediately 
starting on a film of activities and scen- 
ery around St. Petersburg. When com- 
pleted it will be available for exchange 
of programs with other Kiwanis clubs. 
The feature address of the St. Peters- 
burg meeting was given by Burwell 
Neal, general manager of the St. Pet- 
ersburg Chamber of Commerce, his 
theme being, “Let’s Get Acquainted.” 

An equally fine meeting was held in 
Billings, using the splendid material 
which the St. Petersburg club had sent. 
The Billings club is now planning an 
exchange program with San Francisco 
to be put on some time in May. 


was present 


Platteville, Wisconsin, Sponsors Two 
Important Conferences 


HE Kiwanis Club of Platteville, 

Wisconsin, has learned from experi- 

ence that the most successful of its 
accomplishments have been codperative 
affairs. Therefore, when it was learned 
that District Governor Asa M. Royce, a 
member of the Platteville club, and also 
president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Platteville, listed among his ob- 
jectives the improvement of rural edu- 
cation and safety education, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture became active in 


the formulation of plans to realize these 
cbjectives jointly with the administra- 
tive agents of the summer session of the 
governor’s own institution. As a re- 
sult, two conferences are planned, one 
a conference of local leaders of the 
boys’ and girls’ 4-H clubs and another 
on safety education. 

All agree that one of the means for 
improving rural education is through 
the 4-H clubs. Among the items in the 
plans for the conference of local lead- 
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ers of the boys’ and girls’ 4-H clubs 
will be a morning session at the State 
Teachers College at which the experi- 
ence of the state and assistant state 
leaders, of 4-H clubs, the four county 
agricultural agents in Southwestern 
Wisconsin and _ outstanding leaders 
from these counties will be presented 
to suggest to all present how to pro- 
ceed to bring the largest educational, 
economic, moral and social dividends to 
the youngsters enrolled as members of 
4-H clubs in the different communities. 

The Committee on Agriculture has 
arranged for a picnic dinner on the col- 
lege picnic grounds, to be attended by 
members of the club, all of the visitors 
and the members of the college faculty 
at the summer session. A speaker, who 
is an authority on boys’ and girls’ 
clubs will speak on the subject, “How 
Can Kiwanis Codperate Most Effective- 
ly in Promoting Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H 
Clubs?” Entertainment of interest to 
all will also be provided. The sessions 
in the afternoon will be given over to 
demonstrations by members of the 4-H 
clubs. Some of these demonstrations 
will be built around the topics: “The 
Emergency Meal,” “Making a Choco- 
late Pie,” “Packing the School Lunch” 
and “Conducting the Organization 
Meeting of a 4-H Club.” The students 
in the summer session, a large propor- 
tion of whom are rural school teachers, 
will be invited and urged to attend the 
morning and the demonstra- 
tions. It is hoped that these teachers 
will receive many suggestions for vital- 
izing their instruction in the rural 
schools when they return to their 
schools in the fall. 

The conference on safety education 
is under the direction of the chairman 
of the Program Committee, who is also 
a member of the summer session facul- 
ty. In his plans for the day’s confer- 
ence he has secured the codperation of 
the American Legion, which has per- 
fected an organization to promote safe- 
ty education in Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin. An attempt is being made to 
secure some prominent Kiwanians to 
discuss the importance of safety educa- 
tion and to give instruction as to what 
may be done to prevent the maiming 
and destruction of life through thought- 
lessness and ignorance in the operation 
of the machines in industry, the vehicles 
for trade and transportation, in the op- 
eration of farming and mining, and 
even in the performance of everyday 
activities in the modern home. 

An effort will be made to secure large 
delegations from about a dozen Ki- 
wanis clubs within reasonable driving 
distance of Platteville to attend this 
conference. It is hoped that the Ki- 
wanians who attend will seek to estab- 
lish means and methods in their re- 
spective communities to put into opera- 
tion some of the suggestions of the con- 
ferences. In the promotion of boys’ 
and girls’ 4-H clubs and in safety edu- 
cation words alone are futile, but words 
followed by action count. As Ruskin 


session 


put it, “Education is not to teach peo- 
ple to know what they do not know, 
but to behave as they do not behave.” 
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Annual Observance of Mothers’ 
Day at San Benito, Texas 


One of the outstanding events of 
the year in the San Benito club is the 
annual Mothers’ Day meeting, to which 
the members take either their own 
mothers or somebody else’s mother. 

Last year 136 Kiwanians and their 
guests dined at the luncheon held in 
honor of Grandmother Carrie Mattatal, 
the belle of the nineteenth century, who 
reached her one hundredth birthday 
on the nineteenth of last May. The 
honor guest stepped sprightly to the 
perty on the arm of her escort, Ki- 
wanian Joe Horkman, and accompanied 
by her son, W. H. B. Mattatal, a “‘lad”’ 
of 65. 

The speaker of the day, Dr. R. O. 
Cawker of Corpus Christi, delivered a 
thoughtful and heart-reaching address 
on “The Characterization of a Good 
Woman.” Mothers and sons joined 
together under the leadership of Ki- 
wanian O. E. Schmidt in singing songs 
popular in the nineteenth century. 

One of the outstanding parts of the 
program and one which has been a 
main part in years past was the pres- 
entation of awards to variously quali- 
fied mothers. 
These presenta- 
tions were made 
by Past Presi- 
dent Louis S. 
Whitte. There 
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was a prize for 
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the mother with the largest number of 
children, 13; one for the mother with 
the greatest number of grandchildren, 
25; and one for the greatest number 
of great-grandchildren, 9. 


Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
Heads Basketball Tournament 


The annual Kiwanis basketball tourn- 
ament for boys and girls of the schools 
in the community was sponsored by the 
club recently with the objectives of 
clean competition, good sportsmanship 
and friendly relations. The girls’ teams 
took part this year for the first time and 
a special trophy was purchased for the 
winning girls’ team. 

Other recent objectives of the club 
have been the distribution of outgrown 
clothing which had been collected to 
needy children and the purchase of a 
snare drum for a youngster in Har- 
wich, enabling him to gratify his am- 
bition to play in the junior orchestra. 


Deer Lodge, Montana, Honors 
High School Basketball Team 


The Kiwanis Club of Deer Lodge, 
with the codperation of the Deer Lodge 
Rotary Club, paid tribute to the Powell 
County high school basketball team, the 
coach and the fathers of the team at a 
fine dinner meeting. Y.N. Weber was 
the speaker and he stressed the grati- 
tude that the townspeople felt toward 
the lads for their splendid account both 
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individually and as a team. The coach 
was presented with a silver belt buckle 
and each of the team members received 
a watch fob made in the form of a 


miniature silver basketball. President 
L. S. Cunningham of the Kiwanis club 
greeted the guests. 


Hollywood, Florida, Plants 
Mothers’ Day Trees" 


A novel and effectively substantial 
manner of observing Mothers’ Day was 
devised last year by the Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood. Cognizant of the cus- 
tom of using flowers on this occasion, 
the club felt that of all flora, nothing 
is more beautiful nor more lasting than 
a tree. Each member of the club there- 
fore pledged himself to plant or ar- 
range for the planting of a tree on his 
property or at a selected spot in the 
city, the tree to be dedicated to his 
mother. The result was that 260 trees 
dedicated to mothers were planted in 
various sections of Hollywood. (The 
Kiwanians had urged their friends to 
participate in the tree planting also). 

A more fitting memorial could not be 
found to preserve the memory of a 
mother than a tree planted at one’s 
own hands. The Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood is making of a lovely bit 
of sentiment something of lasting bene- 
fit to the city of Hollywood. This idea, 
originated in the Hollywood club by 
C. P. Hammerstein, is offered as a 
worth-while suggestion to other clubs 
wishing to observe Mothers’ Day. 











San Benito, Texas, belles with their escorts—mothers with members of the Kiwanis Club of San Benito, at last year’s Mothers’ Day meeting, an outstanding 


annual event. 


In the inset is Grandmother Carrie Mattatal, 100 years old, who was honor guest at last year’s party. 
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The field day for children conducted by the Kiwanis Club of North Olmsted, Ohio, was an outstanding feature of last summer's activity. Upper left, the 
st arting line of the races; upper right, the finish line with Marshal George Christman at the extreme right; lower left, getting instructions for the bicycle 
i 


race; 


ywer right, at the pop and ice cream stand, a popular place. 
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Helper, Utah, 
Is Civic-Minded 


The Committee on Public Affairs of 


the Helper club started the ball roiling 


to create a Soil Conservation District 
for Eastern Utah and contacted fed- 
eral, state and local interests for such 
a district. After a year’s hard work, 
with the codperation of various inter- 
ested groups, the necessary require- 
ments were carried out and today there 
is a Soil Conservation District that will 
reclaim over 50,000 acres of land and 
will give flood protection to the towns 
of Castle Gate, Helper, the city of 
Price, and to many farm and grazing 
lands now damaged yearly by floods. 

The club’s committee also investi- 
gated report of the dangerous condition 
of the Scofield Dam and made inquiries 
of State Engineer Humphreys as to the 
actual existing conditions of the dam 
and went on record recommending that 
the proper repairs be made to safeguard 
the life and property endangered by 
the weakened condition of the Scofield 
Dam. 

The Helper club has been well repre- 
sented in the affairs of the city. The 
following Kiwanians were members of 
the city administration during the year 
19387: John Quilico, J. J. Dalpiaz and 
Bert S. Bunnell, members of the City 
Council; and Ernest Flaim, City Re- 
corder. The following Kiwanians are 
city office holders during the 1938-1939 
term of office: John Quilico and B. H. 
Hyde as Councilmen; Ernest Flaim as 
City Recorder; and Thurman Carter as 
City Treasurer. 


Children's Field Day 
at North Olmsted, Ohio 


From North Olmsted, Ohio, comes 
a fine suggestion of activity for other 
clubs during the spring and summer 
months. Last August the Norwood 


club held a children’s field day, which 
was outstanding both in activity and 
enjoyment. Three hundred and fifty 
children participated. In the after- 
noon races and games were enjoyed 
and prizes were given for all events. 
After the races a soft-ball game was 
played between two of the city’s 
grade schools. A cup suitably engraved 
was presented by President Lew Cawrse 
at a regular school assembly. 

At six o’clock the parents of many 
of the children came with baskets for 
a picnic lunch. Soft drinks and ice 
cream were given to all the youngsters. 
In the evening a play entitled “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes,” was _ pre- 
sented by the Youths’ Theatre Federa- 
tion. This was a fitting climax for a 
day of real enjoyment for the children 
and their parents. 

The day’s program was prepared 
for all children of the village, 15 years 
and under, and it will be an annual 
affair. 


Greenwood, South Carolina, 
Sponsors a Community Market 


The Kiwanis Club of Greenwood has 
sponsored a community market in con- 
nection with its agricultural program 
and has been able to secure the codp- 
eration of the other service clubs of 
Greenwood in addition to the Chamber 
of Commerce and prominent farmers 
of the county. A bonded commodity 
warehouse has been put in operation 
under the state warehouse system, 
affording space for the storage of non- 
perishable products for which a ne- 
gotiable warehouse receipt is issued. A 
federal licensed cotton grader has 
headquarters at the warehouse and he 
will grade and staple cotton without 
cost to the farmers. 

At this market it is possible for any 
farmer in that trade area to market 
any and all products grown on his farm, 





including hogs, cattle and chickens and 
anything else that might help diver- 
sify his farm program. His market 
manager will attempt to tind markets 
for these products when the local mar- 
ket does not absorb them. 

In connection with this activity 106 
farmers have been furnished pedigreed 
cotton seed for five acres each and ap- 
propriate prizes have been secured to 
the amount of several hundred dollars 
for these demonstration plots. 

President J. A. Gresham of the 
Greenwood Kiwanis club has been 
made president of this Greenwood 
Agriculture and Market Association. 
None of the officers of the association 
will receive any pay for their efforts 
and the entire program is being well re- 
ceived by the farmers of the county. 


Thomaston, Georgia, Codperates 
in Reforestation Demonstration 


The reforestation demonstration in 
which the Kiwanis Club of Thomaston 
participated recently was attended by a 
large crowd of people. Approximately 
an acre of land was used in the demon- 
stration, there being 600 trees planted 
on this area. The trees were spaced ap- 
proximately eight feet each way and 
were seedlings about one year old. The 
variety used was the slash pine. W. G. 
Wallace, District Forester for the sec- 
tion, assisted in planting the trees and 
conducting the demonstration. 

The purpose of the demonstration 
was to show the people of the commu- 
nity how the trees should be planted 
and something of the way they should 
be managed and handled generally un- 
til they reach the aid of productivity. 


Spokane Valley, Washington, 
Promotes Traffic Safety 


The promotion of traffic safety 
among school children is an important 
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activity of the Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work of the Spokane Valley Ki- 
wanis club. This program was started 
four years ago with the showing of 
motion pictures in the grade and high 
schools of the Valley, and the organiz- 
ing of an experimental course on how 
to drive an automobile safely. This 
was one of the first such courses in 
the United States and received public- 
ity at the time through the Associated 
Press. In the high schools, the merit of 
the program was quickly realized and 
the courses were taken over by the 
school authorities and were made a part 
of the regular curriculum. 

Among the grade schools of the Val- 
ley, the hazard was particularly great. 
Most of them were located on or very 
near the Appleway or Trent Road, the 
two heavily traveled state highways 
east from the city of Spokane. One 
by one the members of the Kiwanis 
club, with Fred Kuttler in charge of 
the work, have organized safety patrols 
in each of the schools and have helped 
school authorities organize safety 
education programs. These continue 
to make use of motion pictures and 
use the excellent materials published 
by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. The Spokane branch of that as- 
sociation, through its assistant man- 
ager, David C. Guilbert, has been very 
helpful and ready to work with the 
club. The last unit of these school pa- 
trols was installed last month at Otis 
Orchards elementary school. Other 
schools in the Valley carrying on this 
work are Vera, Greenacres, Opportun- 
ity, Dishman, Millwood, Trent and 
Orchard Avenue schools. 

In order to maintain an active in- 
terest in these safety programs, two 
trophies are awarded each semester 
to the schools with the best programs. 
The Automobile Association offers one 
for the best program in Spokane Coun- 
ty, of which the Valley is a part. The 
Kiwanis club offers the second to the 
best program in the Valley. Twice 
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The promotion of safet 
Valley, Washington. 


among school children is an important activity of the Kiwanis Club of Spokane 
he official looking lads in the front row are members of the school safety patrol 


sponsored by the club. 


Vera School has won the county trophy 
and last semester both trophies were 
won by Millwood School. A_ very 
healthy interest seems to have been de- 
veloped among the schools in having 
continuous and effective safety pro- 
grams. Their effectiveness is indicated 
by the fact that no fatal accidents have 
occurred since their formation. 


Dodge City, lowa, Sponsors a 
Vocational Guidance Day Program 


Invitations were sent to the senior 
classes in all schools in the community 
to attend the Vocational Guidance Day 
program in the high school 

Under this plan, which was spon- 
sored by the club with the codperation 
of the Hi-Y, vocational counsellors 
were picked from business men in all 
of the professions and they met with 
the students for an afternoon of open 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, Georgia, who were present on the morning of the 


reforestation demonstration whic 


was planned by the club. 


forum discussions. Each student had 
selected one vocation which most inter- 
ested him as a possible field for further 
study and joined the group discussing 
that particular vocation. A poll showed 
that the girls of Dodge City were most 
interested in stenographic work and 
teaching, with the boys indicating a 
strong preference for engineering of 
various types. 


Burlington, New Jersey, Successful 
in City Park Project 


As the outcome of a conference 
called by the Burlington Kiwanis club, 
a $129,000 city park project has been 
commenced on the Decker Tract, which 
will mean a monthly payroll of about 
$3,000, with possibilities of increasing 
it to $4,800. 

The Burlington club organized a 
Recreation Association in September, 
1936, and on December 12 of the 
same year, through the club’s efforts, 
the city was presented with a large 
tract of land which covers about six 
city blocks. Numerous incidents had 
occurred to hold up the project, so this 
conference was called to settle the 
matter. 

It is estimated by the engineer in 
charge that it will take one year with 
125 men and ten trucks to complete the 
work. Fifty able-bodied men on relief 
were given work at once. Never be- 
fore has a greater spirit of codperation 
been displayed by city officials, Burling- 
ton’s service clubs, business men and 
other interested groups than on this 
project, which President Carl Lang of 
the Kiwanis club reports will save the 
city $500 a month on relief. 


Peru, Indiana, 
Honors Farmers 


More than 250 farmers attended the 
Farmers’ Achievement Banquet which 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Peru. Fifty-three farmers received 








The above medals and trophy were presented by the Kiwanis Club 


of Peru, Indiana, 


farmers 
250 farmers this year. 


the 
and 


achievements in 
Five-Acre Corn 


medals for their 
Miami County 
Colt Clubs. 

H. Richard Wilson was awarded the 
Kiwanis trophy and was named corn 
king of Miami County for 193 He 
produced 138.6 bushels of corn per acre 
on his five-acre plot. This trophy was 
presented by E. M. Robbins, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture. 
President John E. Wylie, county agri- 
cultural agent, introduced the medal 
winners. Twenty-five farmers received 
gold medals for producing 100 bushels 
or more per acre on their plots. Fif- 
teen farmers received silver medals for 
producing 85 to 100 bushels of corn per 
acre and six farmers received bronze 
medals for producing 75 to 85 bushels 
per acre, 

Two farmers were awarded gold 
medals on their colts, one a silver med- 
al and two, bronze medals. 

Guests of honor at this meeting were 
District Governor John T. Kester, and 
District Secretary Sam Weldy, of 
Noblesville; and Lieutenant Governor 
Earl D. Roudebush, Winamac. This 
meeting in which farmers are awarded 
recognition for outstanding achieve- 


ments is an annual affair with the 
Peru club. 
A New Medical Clinic 
at Beverly, Massachusetts 
President Edward P. Creed of the 


Beverly club has announced the open- 
ing of a new medical clinic, established 
for the under-privileged children of 
Beverly between the ages of six and 
thirteen years. The clinic will be held 
on Wednesday afternoons between the 
hours of two and five o’clock. 

The object of the clinic is to make 
available medical care and treatment 
for those who through force of cir- 
cumstances are unable to pay for the 
services of a private physician, and who 
are endorsed as worthy of attention by 
social and welfare agencies in the com- 


to Corn and Colt Club winners at the annual It 
achievement banquet which was attended by more than 


munity and any other re- 
liable organization. 

The clinic will be super- 
vised by Drs. Joseph G. 
Cutler and Frank S. Car- 
bone, both members of the 
Kiwanis club, who are do- 
nating their services. 

The clinic will confine 
itself to medical problems 
and in so doing will also 
act on those problems 
which fall within the do- 
main of other recognized 
medical agencies, such as 
behavior, surgical and 
tubercular conditions, etc. 
In addition, dental emer- 
gencies will receive atten- 
tion through the codpera- 
tion of Kiwanian Carbone. 

The Kiwanis children’s 
clinic will undertake to 
dispense medication with- 
out charge to the patients. 
will also have the 
trained services of a wel- 
fare investigator who will 
play an important part 
in making this work 100 per cent effi- 
cient. 

The committee in charge of this clinic 
is as follows: Charles M. Cawley, chair- 
man; Joseph G. Cutler, Frank S. Car- 
bone, President Edward P. Creed, Har- 
vey Vail and Secretary Tracy Fabian. 


Rock Island, Illinois, Erects 
Welcome Sign on Historical Spot 


The welcome sign in the accompany- 
ing photograph was erected on the out- 
skirts of Rock Island and it is on one 
of the most historical signal spots in the 
state. The small plot of ground is occu- 
pied, in addition to the Kiwanis and 
other civic club signs, by two monu- 
mental markers attesting to the history 
of the corner, which is the 
entrance to Rock Island 
from the southwest. 

Bronze tablets attached 
to the two markers explain 
the historical significance 
of the location. The mark- 
er on the left explains that 
it was on this spot that 
Abraham Lincoln was 
sworn into the United 
Army on May 10, 1932, 
during the Black 
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Indian war, with the rank 
of captain. 

The marker on the right 
attests that this was for- 
merly the site of the Sac 


Indian village named 
Sauk-E-Nuk, which was 


burned by Colonel John 
Montgomery of the Unit- 
ed States army in July, 
1780. This is authentica!- 
ly referred to as the most 
western battle site of the 
Revolutionary War. 
Visiting Kiwanians will 
be interested in watching 
for these markers when 
they drive to Rock Island. 
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Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 
Teaches Handicrafts to Shut-ins 


The latest philanthropic venture to 
be sponsored by the Wisconsin Rapids 
club, and one in which it is a pioneer 
in this section, is a project that in- 
volves a group of persons whose ex- 
istence heretofore had been practical- 
ly overlooked or forgotten by the pub- 
lic in general, namely, the “shut-ins.” 

In 1937, under the direction of the 
Kiwanis club, a survey was made of 
handicapped persons in the vicinity 
with the object of ascertaining what 
could be done for these incapacitated 
persons to make their lives more in- 
teresting and happier. 

The club, believing that in order to 
broaden interest in life nothing is 
more fascinating or practical than to 
become adept in one or more of the 
real handicrafts, formulated plans to 
work in conjunction with the state in 
its rehabilitation program. The state 
matched an amount of money furnished 
by the club, with which traveling ex- 
penses of the instructors and the cost 
of materials are being paid. 

During 1937 eleven shut-ins grate- 
fully accepted this opportunity for 
diversion and training and since then 
each person has been contacted once 
each week by his instructor. The 
handicrafts taught were carefully se- 
lected, so that they are within the 
capabilities of the handicapped per- 
son, thus avoiding possible failure and 
consequent discouragement. 

Methods of teaching and devices 
are used so that the pupil does not 
notice his handicap, that is, when 
teaching a left-handed person, the in- 
structor uses her left hand, and when 
teaching one whose hand is helpless, 
she uses one hand only while doing 
the actual demonstrating of the way 
the work is to be done. 





The Rock Island, Illinois, Kiwanis welcome sign on the outskirts 
the city is on one of the most historical signal spots in the state. 
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All have done exceedingly good work 
in the following crafts: spool knitting, 
sewing, crocheting, netting, embroid- 
ery work, beadwork, pin weaving, 
braiding, square knotting, “‘posy work,” 
wood work, paper parquetry and pastel 
painting. 

Although the chief objective of this 
project is training, with a desire to 
bring diversion into each life, a few 
have already attained such a degree 
of perfection in their particular craft 
that there has been created a demand 
for the article, and consequently some 
of the shut-ins are being benefited 
financially. 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska, Features 
Musician Jack Shields 


For two days last winter the Kiwanis 
Club of Scottsbluff sponsored an inter- 
esting activity for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for its boys’ and girls’ work. 
The members of the club arranged with 
a Scottsbluff theater to sponsor a two- 
day show for which they would sell the 
tickets. The club then made arrange- 
ments with Jack Shields, organist, of 
the Kiwanis Club of Sheridan, Wyom- 
ing, to be featured in a supplemental 
program. Jack Shields is the blind 
young man whom the Sheridan club as- 
sisted in getting his “seeing-eye” dog, 
Major, last year. Jack is a very ac- 
complished pipe organist, and, needless 
to say, is a very ardent Kiwanian, a 
member of the Sheridan club. 

The two-day show proved to be very 
successful and a substantial sum was 
added to the Scottsbluff club’s fund for 
boys’ and girls’ work. In addition, 
President Glenn A. Etter reports that 
as a result of the activity, the commu- 
nity suddenly became Kiwanis-con- 
scious. He reports further that Jack, 
through his wonderful music, his heart- 
felt expressions of gratitude and his 
radiation of pure joy, gave to the com- 
munity a new vision of living, a deeper 
sense of appreciation of the blessings at 
its command and awakened it to a new 
and higher appraisal of its moral and 
spiritual obligation. 


Endicott, New York, 
Forms Safety Council 


The Kiwanis Club of Endicott reports 
that it is the first club in the district 
to form a new Safety Council. The 
work of this safety council will not be 
confined to a particular field but will in- 
clude highway, home, school and in- 
dustrial safety groups. The work of 
the council will be based on safety en- 
gineering. The work of the safety 
council is already well advanced. It 
calls for the appointment of an ad- 
visory council of five members. 

Members of the safety council in- 
clude Kiwanians Harold J. MacDaniels, 
Silas J. Evans, George Bloom, George 
P. Wells, Emil O. Karns, Earl L. Brown, 
Franklin Dittrich, William G. Davies, 
John Bonazzi, E. Raymond Lee, War- 
ren E. Young and District Governor 
Stephen O. Salmon. 


Woodbury, New Jersey, Sponsors 
2,200 Tonsil Operations 


The Woodbury club is proud of the 
achievement report sent in by its vet- 
eran secretary, H. George Kerby. 
Among the items of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, headed by 
J. Harris Underwood, will be found 
184 tonsil operations the past year, 
making a total of 2,200 to date. 

The club has also assisted a young 
athlete, who was injured last spring, 
in conducting a magazine agency, 
whereby solicitations can be made by 
telephone or letter. The young man 
had the misfortune to be caught in a 
cave-in on an embankment on the high 
school athletic field, suffering severe 
injuries to his lower limbs, making him 
helpless from the waist down, but he 
is keen and alert mentally and through 
the magazine agency it is hoped he will 
be able to do much toward earning a 
livelihood. 





Organist Jack Shields, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Sheridan, Wyoming, and his ‘‘Seeing 
Eye’’ dog, Major, photographed during the musi- 
cal program which was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Scottsbluff, Nebraska. Major can be in- 
distinctly seen in back of the organ bench. 


Charlottesville, Virginia, 
Creates an Educational Fund 


At a recent meeting the Kiwanis 
Club of Charlottesville adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘‘Whereas it is felt 
by the Charlottesville Kiwanis club that 
there is need for the creation and main- 
tenance of a fund to be used for the 
higher education of deserving young 
men and women in the city of Char- 
lottesville and the County of Albe- 
marle; and whereas the Kiwanis club 
is desirous of fostering and sponsoring 
such a movement to be governed and 
controlled solely by the Kiwanis club 
and to provide ways and means for 
the creation of and the perpetuation of 
such a movement; Now, therefore be 
it resolved that the sum of at least $300 
per annum be appropriated to a special 
fund to be known as the “Kiwanis 
Community Educational Fund,” which 
fund shall be administered by the 
Board of Trustees.” 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Presents Boy Scout Trophy 


The Milwaukee County Boy Scout 
troop which makes the best first-aid 
showing each year will be awarded a 
traveling trophy which was presented 
to the Milwaukee Scout Council recent- 
ly by the Kiwanis club. The scouts of 
the community engage in first-aid com- 
petitions each spring and the county 
winners go into a Mid-West regional 
contest in which scouts of four states 
compete. The Kiwanis trophy will be 
known as the Mid-West First-Aid 
Trophy. 

At the presentation meeting, Whit- 
ney Eastman, president of the Mil- 
waukee Scout Council, accepted the 
trophy. Guest of honor at the meet- 
ing was Buddy Waisbren of Troop 
No. 120 of Shorewood, who recently 
helped save the life of a Shorewood 
skater by using first-aid methods. 
President Charles McCreedy present- 
ed the trophy. Herbert Heavenrich is 
chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 


Historical Document Presented 


to Trinidad, Colorado 


What is considered to be the most 
valuable historical manuscript at pres- 
ent in existence in Las Animas County 
became the property of the Kiwanis 
Club of Trinidad recently. It is a 
manuscript of early Trinidad and com- 
munity prepared and read to the club 
by Eugene Garcia, pioneer citizen of 
Trinidad, a native born, Spanish-Amer- 
ican gentleman born in Trinidad 70 
years ago. 

The Kiwanis club accepted the manu- 
script for preservation in the historical 
room maintained by the club at the 
court house. John L. East was chair- 
man on this day and presented Mr, 
Garcia as the guest speaker. 


Rochester, Michigan, Dedicates 
New Meeting Place 


At one of its regular meetings re- 
cently the Kiwanis Club of Rochester 
opened its new club room, which is 30 
by 50 feet in dimension, in the base- 
ment of the Rochester National Bank. 
The walls and ceiling are attractively 
decorated in white and supporting 
columns are cased in knotted white 
pine. A fully-equipped kitchen is set 
off from the club room by a partition 
of the same material. The kitchen has 
the standard restaurant equipment 
such as cooking utensils, refrigeration, 
work tables, hot water tank and stoves. 
Complete table service including silver- 
ware, dishes, chairs and tables have 
been provided. Much of the work of 
remodeling the room was done by the 
Kiwanians. 

The dedication program featured Joe 
Prance of Detroit, first Kiwanian, who 
spoke on the history of early Kiwanis, 
and Thomas Pryor of Royal Oak, whose 
topic was, “Citizenship, Use It or Lose 
Ie” 
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The new Women’s Club 
Building is the third in a 
series owned by the Ki- 
wanis club. It is situated 
on an attractive corner lot 
opposite a leading hotel 
less than a block from the 
post office, court house and 
near city school property. 
The building houses a 
lounge, reception room, 
sewing room, kitchen, 
auditorium and library. 

The Toccoa Women’s 
Club is grateful to Toccoa 
Kiwanians not only for the 





financial aid their contin- 


The above photograph was taken on the occasion of the banquet . ee ee suvaa 4 
celebrating the dedication of the new Delaware River Bridge be- ued patronag« gives im 
tween Easton, Pennsylvania, and Phillipsburg, New eg Seated, liquidation of building 1n- 
, ine > Gr orge > » State Pennsyi- . 

left to right: Governor George H. Earle of the State of Pennsyl debtedness, but also for 


vania; Kiwanian Harvey F. Mack; and Former Governor Harold 
Hoffman of the State of New Jersey. 


Harvey F. Mack Brings 


Honor to Easton, Pennsylvania 


At the dedication of the new two 
and one-half million dollar Delaware 
River bridge between Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, and Phillipsburg, New Jersey, 
Kiwanian Harvey F. Mack of the Eas- 
ton club was host to Pennsylvania’s 
governor, George H. Earle, and New 
Jersey’s former governor, Harold G. 
Hoffman, serving as toastmaster on 
this occasion. Kiwanian Mack was vice 
chairman of the Dedication Committee 
and this task climaxed his efforts dur- 
ing a ten-year campaign to secure the 
bridge. 

Ten years ago civic bodies of Easton 
and Phillipsburg started a movement 
to secure this bridge. It remained for 
Kiwanian Mack, as Kiwanis president 
in 1933, later as president of the Board 
of Trade and finally as chairman of the 
Board of Trade Bridge Committee, to 
supply the impetus leading to the con- 
struction and dedication of the bridge. 


Camas-Washougal, Washington, 
Aids School Children 

The Camas-Washougal club has tak- 
en a vital interest in aiding the school 
children of the community during the 
past school year. A number of chil- 
dren were supplied with milk regularly. 

A survey of the children’s teeth was 
also conducted under the club’s juris- 
diction and needy pupils received treat- 
ment without charge. The club also 
started a fund for the securing of 
rubbers and galoshes for some of the 
smaller children, who were attending 
school with worn-out and badly leak- 
ing shoes. 


Toccoa, Georgia, Has 
Attractive New Meeting Place 


The beautiful new club house of the 
Toccoa Women’s Club now furnishes 
quarters for the weekly meeting of 
Toccoa Kiwanians. The Kiwanis club 
is very proud of the fact that the Edith 
Adams Ritchie Cup, a state trophy for 
the most outstanding work done in edu- 
cation, was won by its members at the 
last state convention. 


the codperation and help 
they give to every activ- 
ity of the Women’s Club. 

Working with the Building Commit- 
tee for the new club house was a Ki- 
wanis Advisory Committee consisting 
of J. H. Terrell, C. M. Gaston and 
H. W. Meaders. So valuable was the 
assistance rendered by these men that 
the club placed their names on the 
cornerstone of the Women’s Club 
House. 


Neillsville, Wisconsin, 
Has a Variety of Activities 


A new scout master has been pro- 
vided by the Kiwanis club and scout- 
ing will continue unhindered in Neills- 
ville, sponsored by the club. The club 
voted the money to pay the national 
registration of this troop in Neillsville. 

The club has also organized a Hi-Y 
club and provided them a leader at the 
Winnebago Indian School. This is one 
of the very few Indian Hi-Y clubs in the 
United States. 

The Committee on Rural 
and Urban Relations sug- 
gested a vote to serve 
cheese at every Kiwanis 
luncheon, rotating with 
American, brick and Swiss 
cheese. This is being done 
to boost the dairy busi- 
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project of the club. 
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ness, since Neillsville is located in the 
heart of the Wisconsin dairy belt. 

An annual stunt of the club is the 
story-telling contest in which ten Ki- 
wanians took part this year. The award 
goes to the participant who can tell the 
“tallest” story. This award is a belt, 
five feet long, six inches wide, made of 
webbing, on which is inscribed in large 
letters, “‘Champion Liar.” 


Albany, New York, 
Keeps Active 


The Kiwanis Club of Albany is busy 
these days in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of “Better Home Environment” 
and “Public Safety.” In addition to the 
meetings being centered around these 
topics, pamphlets are being distributed 
each week. 

Recently about 40 families from the 
rural districts were guests of the club 
at a meeting at which Chauncey Ham- 
mond, himself a farmer, delivered a 
most impressive talk. 

The club is planning extensively for 
the New York District Convention to be 
held in Albany, September 11 to 13. 
Harry Clark, general chairman, and 
George Caddick, vice chairman, and 
their able committee plan on a record- 
breaking attendance and have many re- 
servations even at this early date. 


Providence, Rhode Island, 
Participates in Brotherhood Day 


The Kiwanis Club of Providence, 
Rhode Island, joined with the other 
service clubs of the community in the 
observance of the fifth annual Brother- 
hood Day. A feature of the observ- 
ance was a joint luncheon under the 
auspices of the Inter-Organization 
Council, to which the Kiwanis club 
belongs, and the Town Criers of Rhode 








Island. 

Eminent speak- 
ers representin® 
the Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protes- 
tant faiths spoke 
on the general 
theme: “Religion 
‘n the American 
Democracy.” The 
conference was 
held under the 
supervision of Dr. 
E. R. Clinchy, 
director of the 
National Confer- 
ence of Jews and 
Christians. In ex- 
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hood Day, Dr. Clinchy said, ‘“Brother- 
hood Day invites men of established 
religious convictions to attribute to 
those who differ from them the same 
measure of sincerity which they claim 
for themselves and to hold such in 
high respect. As American citizens 


those of all faiths have a stake in the 
perpetuation of our free institutions, 
acknowledge the same patriotic obliga- 
tions and share a common responsibil- 
ity.” 

























Eighth Annual Farmers’ Day 
at Wichita, Kansas 


The eighth annual Farmers’ Day 
program of the Wichita club was very 
successful, as always. This has grown 
to be an outstanding event to which the 
farmers look forward with great en- 
thusiasm. This year 77 farmers were 
present. The speaker of the meeting 
was Dr. H. H. Laude, professor of 
Farm Crops, Department of Agronomy, 


Downing, L. A. Heckard, A. E. Hiebert, 
Frank B. Jacobshagen, Herbert Kess- 
ler, A. Lusk, Carl Maloney, Harold Null, 
Chas. H. Pearson, John N. Ryan, W. C. 
Salome, Jesse D. Wall and J. Arthur 
Wolf. 


Ocean City, New Jersey, Helps 
Build Misiveuad and Athletic Feld 


The Ocean City club, in codperation 
with the Rotary Club, American Legion 
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of the plan. The cost of the project 
will be shared between the city and the 
WPA, 


Detroit, Michigan, Again 
Brings Church to the Club 


The Kiwanis Club of Detroit held its 
second annual church service at Hotel 
Statler on April 5. Last year the club 
experimented with the innovation of 
bringing the church to Kiwanis for one 
day and the resultant success precipi- 
tated a similar event this year. 

The service had everything regular 
and orthodox but a collection. The hotel 
furnished a platform and pulpit and Ki- 
wanian Jay Grinnell installed a Ham- 
mond Electric organ through the court- 
esy of the music house with which he is 
connected. The Rev. Bertram W. Pul- 
linger of the Grace Episcopal Church 
presided; Major Albert G. Pepper of 
the Salvation Army read from the Bible 





and Board of Education, 
sponsored the construction 
of a playground and ath- 
letic field on city owned 
property covering an area 
of 290,000 square feet. 
The field will contain a 
standard quarter-mile cin- 
der track, football grid- 
iron, a baseball field, a 
softball diamond, a hockey 
and soccer field and a 











One of the most enjoyable events of last summer for the members of the Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, 


Texas, 


and watermelon feast. The top and bottom 


and their guests, boys of the community of Scout age and younger, was the swimming party 
ictures were taken on this occasion. 


The middle picture 


shows a proup of students and their counsellors at the Vocational Guidance Convention which was 


sponsored by the Huntsville Kiwanis club. Bo 


s and girls from many schools within the radius of 50 


miles of Huntsville were present and pree S se§ counsellors were chosen to talk with the students in 
small groups on a large variety of subjects. 


Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science. The text of his 
address had to do with the benefits the 
farmers of Kansas derive from their 
state agricultural college. The im- 
portant subject at the meeting was 
“The Alfalfa Crop.” 

Members of the club’s Committee on 
Agriculture, who had charge of this 
meeting, include: F. G. Wieland, chair- 
man; E. L. Kirkpatrick, vice chairman; 
M. P. Axe, J. A. Bogue, R. H. Burnside, 
M. E. Clark, Chas. M. Coats, John H. 


large sunken concrete court which can 
be used for ice or roller skating, tennis 
or volley ball. 

There will also be horse shoe pits 
and children’s playground equipment. 
The various courts will be floodlighted 
at night. 

A joint committee of the various or- 
ganizations presented the plan in de- 


tail to the City Commissioners, includ- 
ing a model prepared to scale. The City 


Commissioners expressed their approval 


and gave the invocation; the Rev. Al- 
bert E. Buss of the First Community 
Church of Mandon Lake, Michigan, 
played ‘‘The Palms” on his cornet and 
pronounced the benediction; the Rev. 
Arthur W. Ratz of the Fort Street 
Presbyterian Church offered prayer and 
the Rev. Martin Storgaard of the North- 
western Baptist Church, delivered a 
short sermon on the subject, “Real Liv- 
ing.” 

Under the direction of O. L. Dor- 
worth, the club’s song leader, a special 
number was sung by a male choir con- 
sisting of the leader, Joseph C. Sasser, 
Hubert R. Haeussler, Owen S. Bacon, 
Harry J. Baker, Durell S. Richards, Del 
Delbridge and George A. Ferris. Every- 
one sang the old hymns included in the 
service with great enthusiasm. 

President Edwin H. Pate was in 
charge of the meeting and opened and 
closed this unusual and_ successful 
event. The program was sponsored by 
the District Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, of 
which Ira G. Chew is chairman. 


Longview, Texas—The Longview 
club is codperating with the County 


Judge in handling delinquents, helping 
to secure employment for them. A 
farmers’ trade day sponsored by this 
club was very successful. 
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Srooklyn, New York, 
Honors Abraham Lincoln 

In its celebration of Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, the club had Dr. Lincoln Cas- 
well of Stepney, Connecticut, address 
it on the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Dr. Caswell impersonated the emanci- 


pator in a very effective manner. 
Among other readings from the writ- 
ings of Lincoln he gave the Gettysburg 


Address 

Following the meeting, Dr. Caswell, 
with a delegation from the club, led 
by President Dugar G. Campbell, made 


mouth Church on more than 
one occasion and the story 
is current in Brooklyn that 
late one night there was a 
knock at Henry Ward 
Beecher’s door and when Dr. 
Beecher opened the door he 
found Abraham Lincoln, 
who had come alone seeking 
spiritual guidance and ad- 
vice in the destiny of the 
nation. 


Redfield, South Dakota, 








What was to have been regular meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
poceee a study session in the care of 


San Leandro, California, 


babies for Kiwanians A. Bruner, left, and W. 


of whom were about to “hoddl fathers. The meeting ‘climaxed with 


a “baby shower’’ for the men. 

a trip to the Plymouth Church, where a 
wreath was laid at the famous Lincoln 
Memorial Plaque. It will be remem- 
bered that during the Civil War 
Abraham Lincoln attended the Ply- 





wa 








Goes to 

Church 
Redfield Ki- 

wanians par- 


ticipated 
Kiwanis 

church night recently with 
more than 80 per cent of 
the club membership in at- 
tendance. The project 
was in line with the aim of 
Kiwanis International to 
encourage church attend- 
ance, 

A church attendance 
committee headed by the 
Rev. R. G. Minkler and in- 
cluding C. L. Bates, L. 
Dudley and F. B. Tinker 
arranged the program at 
the Methodist church. Not 
only Kiwanis members and 
their families, but the gen- 
eral public was invited to 
the service and a _ well- 
filled auditorium resulted. 
High School choral groups numbering 
60 voices sang two selections to open 
the program, directed by F. H. Johnson. 
The Methodist male quartet sang and 
the Rev. J. E. Robinson delivered an 


Planer, both 





Formal preeencaio from the Kiwanis Club of South Tacoma, Washington, to the Metropolitan Park 


Board o 
above scene. 
Reading from left to righ ¢ are: preout Jensen ; 
Nace, member of the Park Board; 

Erdah!; Harry S. Doten (rear); a6 


money for this activity, presenting 9. deed to Mr. > 
Petersen and D. 


deed for seven and one-half acres of additional property for Wapato Park is de 
The aoacts known as Kiwanis a, is — qovenooes under a $20,000 


a Tilteson seas); 
ces chairman of the club’s committee in charge of raisin 


icted in the 
PA peaie. 

President E. M. Wetherell (seated) ; A. G. 
* bred Henricksen of the Park Board; c: A. 


cksen; Immediate Past President James 
. Wolford. 
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Dr. Lincoln Caswell with a group of Brooklyn, New York, Kiwan- 
in ians before the Lincoln Memorial P 


laque, where a wreath was laid. 


inspirational address, using as his sub- 
ject, “A Square Man.” 

Kiwanian Minkler presided at the 
service which was held in the form of 
a Kiwanis meeting with the three flags, 
Christian, United States and Canadian, 
on the platform. An interesting fea- 
ture was the display of more than 30 
nations on the walls of the auditorium. 


Bellingham, Washington, 
Sends Boys to Camp 

For the past two years the Belling- 
ham club has contributed greatly to the 
success of the boys’ camp located at 
Baker Lake, Washington. The camp is 
promoted for under-privileged boys. An 
active program under the leadership of 
the camp committee is being arranged 
for this year and the club members are 
taking considerable pride in a job well 
done. 

The Kiwanians particularly connect- 
ed with the camp program the past two 
years are: Past Presidents Ray Wise 
and Erwin Lusby, Secretary John Van 
Cleve; C. G. Tegenfeldt, William Wal- 
ton, John Hogberg, Rudolph Fromme, 
and Ralph Pinkerton. 

Last year the club paid the camp fees 
for 16 boys for one week in addition to 
furnishing transportation for the boys. 


Wheeling, West Virginia—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
has assumed the responsibility of trans- 
porting seven handicapped children who 
receive special bath treatments at the 
Wheeling hospital each week. Don Mc- 
Kee is chairman of the committee in 
charge of this activity. 


Park City, Utah—tThe activities of 
the club’s Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work include supervision of 
Scout Troop No. 162. Emmett Brooks 
is the Troop Committee chairman. Re- 
cently the club arranged transportation 
for the scouts of the area to attend the 
wigwam meeting in the Millcreek Can- 
yon near Salt Lake. 


Danville, Virginia—Every year the 
club awards a trophy to the city’s lead- 
ing citizen. This award, which carries 
with it great distinction, was awarded 
at the close of 1937 to Robert R. West, 
the city’s outstanding industrialist. 
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San Jose, California, Sends 
Delinquent Boys to Camp 


The accompanying photographs are 
of the Kiwanis lodge, exterior and 
interior, which was built last year by 
the Kiwanis Club of San Jose for the 
San Jose Y.M.C.A. The lodge was 
built at a cost of $3,300 and the Ki- 
wanis club directly put up $2,000. 
The lodge is a large building accom- 
modating 150 boys, built out of red- 
wood and bezutifully located on an 
attractive camp site on the San Lo- 
renzo River, approximately 30 miles 
from San Jose. 

The Y.M.C.A. developed this camp 
last year, putting in all of its equip- 
ment, and the lodge was the most im- 
portant unit in the entire camp. It 
has a beautiful fireplace, adjoining 
kitchen, commissary and_ storeroom, 
illuminated with electric lights, and 
a large porch running the full length 
of the front. 

The entire club went over to camp 
for the ground-breaking ceremonies 
and later took a prominent part in the 
dedicatory program at the camp. 

In addition to building the lodge, 
the club made arrangements last year 
to take care of 48 delinquent boys who 
attended a ten-day period. The entire 
camp was devoted to these boys and 
was called the Kiwanis Club Camp 
and was directed by the professional 
staff of the Y.M.C.A. The club at- 
tended a Saturday night dinner as 
special guests of the boys and the 
members were tremendously impressed 
by the progress made by the boys while 
at camp. 

During their stay at camp the boys 
organized a Kiwanis Boys’ Club which 
now meets every Friday evening at the 
“Y” and which is now one of the 
major activities of the Kiwanis club. 
Plans have been made to send the en- 
tire group to camp this summer, as 
well as additional boys who have had 
difficulties. 


Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario, 
Purchases Permanent Camp Site 


The major activity of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo club is the conducting of a 
camp for boys and girls. The club has 
been operating this camp on a site se- 
cured by lease and for a number of 
years the members have endeavored 
to set aside a certain sum of money as 
a reserve fund looking toward the ulti- 
mate purchase of this site. This fund 
has now assumed a substantially large 
proportion relative to the purchase 
price. This fact, combined with the 
very definite revival of the Kiwanians’ 
interest in and activities around the 
camp, prompted the president to ap- 
point a special investigating committee 
last fall. As a result of the report of 
this committee the directors recom- 
mended the immediate purchase of the 
camp site and this recommendation was 
adopted with unqualified enthusiasm 
by the members. 

The members have now divorced 
themselves from uncertainty and have 


become permanently wedded to the 
conduct of the camp as a strictly and 
completely Kiwanis venture. The club 
feels that this step will have a salutary 
effect not only on the efficiency of its 
work but also upon the general morale 
of the club. 


Webster, South Dakota, 
Pushes the Cause of Safety 


A short time ago the Webster club 
sponsored a safety drive and distributed 
safety emblems in the club. The mem- 
bers put on a “Not Over 50 Club” drive 
and signed up every Kiwanian in Web- 
ster. 

The club reports that it now has the 
distinction of being the first 100 per 
cent Kiwanis club in the United States 
to sign up and as such received a nice 
write up and a picture of the member- 
ship in the Red Arrow, the official pub- 
lication of the “Not Over 50 Club.” 





















Exterior and interior views of the 

Kiwanis lodge which was built 

rd the Kiwanis Club of San Jose, 

valifornia, last year, for the San 

Jose Y.M.C.A. The lodge is built 

out of redwood and accommo- 
dates 150 boys. 


Escanaba, Michigan— 
Members of the Escanaba 
club entertained the farm- 
ers of Bark River at a din- 
ner meeting. More than 
90 persons attended this 
interesting affair. The 
principal speaker of the 
evening was Mrs. Lillian 
Reynolds. Also on the program was 
Helmer Bruce, Bark River farmer 
and former Delta county representa- 
tive. The Harris High School orchestra 
furnished the music on this occasion. 
Carl E. Anderson, William Savageau, 
Henry Bathke and Henry Newkirk are 
members of the Kiwanis Agriculture 
Committee, 


Brandon, Manitoba—Fifty boys are 
being sponsored in various classes at 
the Y.M.C.A. by the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee. During the summer 
10 boys will be sent by the club to the 
Y.M.C.A, summer camp. 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — Three 
members of the club, Judges William 
M. Hargest, J. E. Fox and F. B. Wick- 
ersham, conducted a_ naturalization 
court at which more than 100 aliens 
were made naturalized citizens of the 
United States. The meeting was at- 
tended by many members of the club. 
The Harrisburg Kiwanians continue 
their work of assisting crippled chil- 
dren in the community, securing for 
them orthopedic shoes, braces, ete. 


Salem, Virginia—The Committee on 
Vocational Guidance is endeavoring to 
follow up the graduates of the past five 
years of the Salem high school in order 
to ascertain the lines of work in which 
they are now engaged and to check to 
see the extent to which the courses 
which they pursued in high school 
tended to fit them for the work in 
which they are now engaged. This 
check-up has already been started. 

The Under- 
Privileged Child 
Committee has 
furnished eye ex- 
aminations and 
provided glasses 
where necessary 
in many = cases 
and has also fur- 
nished tonsil op- 
erations and hos- 
pitalization. 
Clothing was 
provided a desti- 
tute family of 
children recently. 
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Mount Pleasant, lowa—The boy 
scout and under-privileged child funds 
of the Mount Pleasant club were made 
richer by $120 recently, the proceeds 
of an auction box supper which proved 
to be very successful. The Kiwanians’ 
wives prepared the food and boxes, one 
for each Kiwanis couple and one for 
each guest couple. The guests joined 
in the fun of bidding and made the sale 
a lively one. 


Paris, Illinois—Much applause has 
come from the Paris community over 
Kiwanis leadership in vocational guid- 
ance. Besides having a special speaker 


address the whole high school once a 
month, private conferences with the 
speakers have been arranged. As a 


result, a number of seniors have ex- 
pressed a desire to go through a voca- 
tional guidance clinic and at least one 
young lady will visit St. Louis next 
summer to do this very thing. 


Archer Road District, Chicago, IIli- 
nois—The club sponsored an ice carni- 
val at Davis Playground for children 
of that vicinity. Medals and other 
prizes were given the winners in the 
various events. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Opelika, Alabama, entertained at luncheon some of the under- 
privileged children whom they have helped. 


Mendota, Illinois—Members of this 
club entertained the farmers of the 
community and there were over 800 
present. This was the club’s third an- 
nual farmer get-together. 


Excelsior Springs, Missouri—This 
club is building in a practical way by 
arranging hospitalization and a_ spe- 
cialized operation for a boy with a mal- 
formed shoulder. 


Sherman, Texas—Sherman is doing 
very fine work with boys of the com- 
munity organizing a choral club. 


Cairo, Illinois—At a recent meeting 
of the club 20 farmers occupying key 
positions in the Farm Bureau of Alex- 
ander and Pulaski Counties were en- 
tertained by the club. The meeting 
was in charge of the Committee on 
Agriculture and competent speakers 
discussed “Parity for the Farmer” and 
“Benefits of the New Agricultural 
Act.”” Needless to say, the meeting was 
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One of the four attractive road signs erected by the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Missouri, with some 
of the members of that club grouped around the sign. From left to right are: J. Clint Meunier, A. W. 
Lewis, District Secretary D. R. Senter, Joseph Ashton, Leslie Frobes, Jesse Buster, C. H. Caton, 
Lawrence Austin, William A. Howell, Raymond Barnett, Hiram Elliott and A. L. Darby. 
one of intense interest because of pres- Timmins, Ontario—The club’s Un- 
ent conditions and for that same sea- der-Privileged Child Committee is co- 
son, was very timely. Operating with the Timmins Police 
Amateur Athletic Association and other 
bodies in operating juvenile hockey 
teams and leagues. Past experience 
has shown that this activity is a strong 
factor in keeping down juvenile de- 
linquency in Timmins. 


North Central, Chicago, Illinois— 
The club was host to 104 children at 
the Shrine circus in the International 
Amphitheater, providing tickets and 
transportation. None of these children 
had ever before seen a circus. The 
Kiwanians had as much fun as their 
young guests. 


Larned, Kansas—The Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work had six delin- 
quent boys paroled to business men for 
character and vocational guidance. 








It was a great game, the basketball fray between members of the Kiwanis Club of Gloversville, New 
York, and the high school team. As a result of it, the druggists of the community reported a sell-out 
of liniment sold to members of the Kiwanis team; and the Kiwanians reported a substantial sum which 
was added to its social welfare fund. In the back row, left to right, are: Kiwanians Edgar Valk, H. T. 
Huckle, John Barnard, William St. Thomas and President Arthur Naylor; Seated, left to right, are: 
Kiwanian George Garlock, Jr.; Mascot Billy St. Thomas and Kiwanian M. W. Duff and Leslie Beebe. 
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A driving class for young, pecans was sponsored by the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work of the 


Kiwanis Club of North | 
of whom received at its conclusion a 


ilkesboro, North Carolina. Fifty young folks took the course, the majority 
driver’s permit. Front row, extreme left, is Corporal Carlyle Ingle 


of the State Highway Patrol, who directed the demonstrations and gave the tests for drivers’ permits ; 

front row, extreme right, is Kiwanian P. Ward Eshelman; second row, extreme left, is Kiwanian Watt 

Cooper; and third row, extreme right, is W. ta nc all members of the Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work. 


Phoenixvil'e, Pennsylvania—The Un- 
der-Privilered Child Committee met 
with the school board and presented the 
need for a dental hygienist. The school 
board accepted an invitation to attend 
a regular meeting of the club at which 
time the dentists of Phoenixville spoke 
and showed pictures on the importance 
of dental work among children. The 
1937 committee, in charge of the meet- 
ing, distributed charts showing in 
graphic form exactly the amount of 
work done and the amount of money 
spent on this activity during 1937. 


Austin, Texas—A _ splendid recent 
activity of the Kiwanis Club of Austin 
vas its sponsorship of the first annual 
boy scout merit badge and cubbing 
handicraft show. The show served to 
demonstrate the vocational guidance 
features of the boy scout movement 
and the handicraft skills of the cubbing 
program. 


Jacksonville, Texas — Jacksonville 
maintains an interesting Kiwanis Fever 
Chart, showing the attendance percent- 
age. The club is also codperating with 
the county agent in getting farmers to 
attend meetings to discuss trench silos. 
At these meetings the club pays for the 
farmezs’ meals. 


Eureka, California— The Under- 


Privileged Child Committee provided a 
child’s express wagon for the trans- 
portation of a child to the County Hos- 
pital for treatment. 
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Guelph, Ontario—Guelph Kiwanians 
held an evening meeting with 200 farm- 
ers of the community as guests re- 
cently. The speaker on this occasion 
was the Hon. P. M. Dewan, Ontario 
Minister of Agriculture. The talk was 
interesting to both the city and country 
men. Kiwanian Ernest Hales and his 
committee arranged the gathering and 


invited all to remain for a game of 
euchre. 
Monett, Missouri—In connection 


with the club’s drive for $1000 for the 
benefit of crippled children, the club 
put on a play, “The Night of January 
16.”’ Working toward this end, the 
club established a “crippled children’s 
column” in the Monett paper in order 
to keep the matter constantly before 
the public. 


Keyport, New Jersey—One young 
man who had been given advice by the 
club on the selection of a vocation se- 
cured a four-year apprenticeship with 
a manufacturer through the efforts of 
the Kiwanis club. Another man who 
had been given the same sort of counsel 
was placed in a position which he is 
capable of holding. 








On the occasion of the commemoration of the twenty-eighth anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Kiwanis Club of Waupun, Wisconsin, entertained members of Troop No. 11, which is 


under the sponsorship of the club. 


Ardmore, Oklahoma—aA _ successful 
junior police patrol has been set up by 
this club, which has secured the com- 
plete codperation of the school authori- 
ties. So efficient is the system that no 
accidents to school children going to 
and from school during 1937 were re- 
ported. 


Kiwanian Vernon Zimmerman is scoutmaster. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming—“‘“‘Service in a 
quiet way” typifies what the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee has been 
doing during the past year. The com- 
mittee, composed of three physicians, 
has actually aided more than 50 needy 
“ases and has consistently refused to 
accept pay for their services. 











The cast of the minstrel revue put on by the Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 





. lar i The show was a great success and the club netted $200 for use in 
its under-privileged child work. 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado—Ninety- 
five dollars’ worth of clothing was 
bought for needy members of the boys’ 
club recently. In order to have these 
boys keep their self-respect, the man- 
agement of the boys’ club has made it 
possible for the boys to work for their 
clothing by doing clean-up work of 
different kinds at the club. Glasses 
were made possible for a group of un- 
der-privileged children through the 
chairman of the committee. One loan 
for $100 to a Colorado College senior 
was made by the Student Loan Fund 
Committee. 





A recent activity of the Kiwanis Club of Tarboro, North Carolina, is the Boy Scout troop, No. 98, 
made up of mill boys, which it sponsors. The Boy Scouts pictured above met with the Kiwanis club 


Grinnell, lowa—The Kiwanis Club of and expressed appreciation for their sponsors’ work. 
Grinnell is especially interested in 4-H 
club work. Its members entertained Alamosa, Colorado—A novel com- move a horrible scar from the little 


the winners in Grinnell’s annual 4-H munity activity is the one conducted girl’s face and will restore her fea- 
club fair, an event which has been by the Alamosa club. The activity is tures to normal. 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club ever called the “Tuber Unit Project.” Sev- 


since it was started ten years ago or eral weeks ago the club awarded prizes Jacksonville, Texas—Children from 
more. This activity is, in fact,a leading to 13 boys of the 4-H Club for their Cherokee, Smith, Gregg, Rusk, An- 
one of Grinnell Kiwanians. ability as potato growers. gelina, Anderson, Henderson and Pan- 


ola Counties registered for the crippled 
children’s clinic which was sponsored 
by the Jacksonville Kiwanis club in co- 
operation with other civic organizations 
of the city. The children were given 
free examinations and recommenda- 
tions for treatment at the clinic. Sixty- 
eight youngsters were examined during 
the clinic hours. 


North Wilkesboro, North Carolina— 
A driver’s school class was conducted 
recently by the North Wilkesboro Ki- 
wanis club, 50 children taking this 
course. Most of this number received 
at the conclusion of the course their 
above ates Schoo] Tea Patrol andthe Grade School Ban, bof which ate under the sponser” Griver’s permit. The course received 


of the Kiwanis club, which a the necessary caps, belts, badges and other supplies. In the organi- wide-spread attention throughout the 
zation and equipment of the School Band, the club has coéperated with other civic organizations. 





i 
























Burlington, North Carolina—The Carthage, I] lin ois— 
Committee on Vocational Guidance is Carthage held a _ benefit 
doing a fine job with the complete co- radio revue recently that 
operation of the schools. The program attracted a large crowd. 
is called Educational Guidance and Part of the proceeds from 
many adults are enrolled in night this show will be used to 
classes which will help them find the finance an operation on a 
work for which they are best fitted. little Carthage girl who 
The Committee on Agriculture recently was severely injured sev- 
planned a big agricultural meeting, at eral years ago when she 
which time every member had a farmer ran against the side of a 
as his guest. The speaker on this occa- moving automobile. Noted 
sion was W. Kerr Scott. St. Louis surgeons will re- 





community. Corporal Carlyle Ingle of 
the State Highway Patrol directed the 
demonstrations and gave the tests for 
drivers’ permits. 


Westwood Village, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia—Members of the club have been 
active in maintaining an active codpera- 
tion with the other civic organizations 
of the community for civic betterment. 
= The most recent occasion was a gather- 
. ing of business and professional people 
m= 600 strong at which the Kiwanis Club 


Directly above: Just a few of the 170 children who were able to stay in school during the past year of Westwood Village was co-host to 


because of the free hot lunches which the Kiwanis Club of Sayre, Oklahoma, furnished them, with ti : 
the codperation of other organizations. Above, right: A oom kitchen scene with a few of the hear speakers = citizenship and the 
youngsters ready for their lunch of hot, thick soup, with crackers and hot «chocolate. responsibilities of citizens, 
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“Kiwanis Pancake Day”’ at Abilene 


By HERSCHEL SCHOOLEY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Abilene, Texas; Department 
of Journalism Head, Hardin-Simmons University 


BILENE, Texas, together with 
A most American cities, has had 
a variety of civic days, ranging 
from “Navy Day” on the patriotic 
side to more utilitarian events such as 
“Dollar Day,’’ but one of the most 
unique and purposeful of such occa- 
sions in the history of this west Texas 
city was its recent “Kiwanis Pancake 
Day.” (See photographs in frontis- 
piece.) 

The occasion was a Kiwanis pan- 
cake supper with every cent of the 
gross—not merely the net—proceeds 
given to the Abilene Parent-Teacher 
milk fund, so that under-privileged 
boys and girls may enjoy wholesome 
milk at school to supplement possible 
inadequate home diet. 

The check given by Homer Scott, 
Abilene banker who is chairman of 
the club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, to Mrs. Edith C. Smith, 
who administers the milk fund, at a 
club meeting the week following the 
pancake supper, was for $545.40. 

This reprecented the sale of 2727 
tickets to the community-wide ‘‘Pan- 
cake Day” supper, for club members 
joined 100 rer cent to sell the tickets 
for the modest sum of twenty cents 
each. 

A menu of pancakes and _ syrup, 
sausage and coffee was served, with 
members of the club doing the serv- 
ing. Codperating business firms do- 
nated everything needed to give the 
su»per so that the entire proceeds of 
the sale of tickets could go into the 
milk fund. 

And, had the pancakes, that went 
like hotcakes, been stacked one upon 
the other, they would have piled twice 
as high as the twelve-story Hilton 
Hotel, which donated its Crystal Ball 
Room for the occasion. 

Many ticket purchasers turned their 
“ducats’” back into club hands, and 
these were used to entertain several 
hundred less privileged boys and girls, 
who were served in the ball room from 
4 to 5:30 o’clock on the late afternoon 
of February 25, date of ‘Pancake 
Day.” Grownups came from 5:30 to 
8 o’clock. 

Mayor W. W. Hair proclaimed an 


Monnessen, Pennsylvania—The sec- 
ond annual Kiwanis basketball tourna- 
ment sponsored by the Monnessen club 
was held on March 10, 11 and 12 at the 
high school gymnasium for the benefit 
of the club’s fund for under-privileged 
children. There were two classes of 
entries, juniors and seniors. A total 
of 87 prizes including a cup, trophies 
and medals were awarded. 


official ‘Pancake Day,’ and urged 
“every citizen of Abilene who loves 
pancakes or his fellowman to support 
this cause by the purchase of tickets 
and by personal attendance. In this 
Christian land of plenty there should 
be food for all,” he said. 

President Harold D. Austin of the 
Abilene club credited the “Pancake 
Day” idea to Wiley Caffey, a past 
president. And Past President Caffey 
said, “‘We Kiwanians are never as 
happy as when we are engaged in 
some project for boys and girls.’”’ He 
cited other kindred projects in which 
the club has engaged, including a park 
wading pool, playground equipment 
and Boy Scout programs. 

To handle the hundreds of pancake 
supper guests, the host hotel pressed 
into service its entire pastry staff, 
headed by Fletcher Brumit, manger, 
and Johnny Meiers, maitre d’hotel. 
Special grills were brought from Dal- 
las to supplement the hotel battery, 
and all were set up in the ball room 
for facility in serving. 

In reaching a total of $545.40 in 
receipts, the Kiwanians went “‘over the 
top,” passing their own first announced 
goal of $400. 

The “Pancake Day” observance did 
much to make Abilene completely 
Kiwanis conscious for many days, and 
the morning and evening editions of 
the Abilene Reporter-News were _ in- 
valuable in helping to publicize the 
event, and assure its success. 

And, after the last hotcake had siz- 
zled and been served for a worthy 
cause, and the milk fund coffers had 
been greatly bolstered, the Reporter- 
News summed up local feeling with its 
editorial, which, in part said: 

“It was a pretty fine piece of work, 
if you ask us, that the Kiwanis club 
did in sponsoring the pancake supper 
which netted about $500 for the milk 
fund for undernourished school chil- 
dren. Members of the club who sold 
the tickets and acted as waiters, the 
firms which donated the ingredients 
and services, and everybody who had 
a hand in the work deserves a lot of 
credit, as well as the thanks of the 
citizenship.” 


Laramie, Wyoming—Here’s an ac- 
tivity that is one of real merit. Laramie 
has a hospital fund wherein the mem- 
bers provide money for needy students 
of the University of Wyoming who re- 
quire medical attention. A very care- 
ful plan is followed by the club com- 
mittee so that it is certain that the 
hospital services are necessary and that 
the student is worthy. 
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Griggsville, Illinois—This year the 
Kiwanis Club of Griggsville entered a 
team in the American Bowling Con- 
gress from the six-team Griggsville Ki- 
wanis league. Representing one of the 
first original counties of the 1938 host 
state, this team was among the first 
teams to bowl in the 1938 tournament. 
Members of the team are Wayne 
Lightle, J. L. Penny, Clayt. Elledge 
(captain), H. S. Hunter and William 
A. Binge, the two latter being past 
president and president, respectively, 
of the club. 


Sherman, Texas—As a regular ac- 
tivity, each member of this club is a 
sponsor to some boy of the city, the 
boys being known as “buddies.’”’ There 
are 47 buddies and at the Christmas 
party Kiwanian George Diermeyer pre- 
sented a wrist watch to the boy voted 
by the buddies as the most popular 
buddy for the year; other prizes and 
presents were given to each of the 
boys. 


Provo, Utah—The Kiwanis Club of 
Provo has arranged for a campaign to 
assist the girls of Utah and Sharon 
Stakes in their efforts to run an ex- 
tended electric light service to their 
canyon home. The project will cost 
approximately $1,800. Several projects 
are already being worked on by the 
club and others will follow until the 
home is properly lighted. Upwards of 
1000 girls spend vacation periods at 
this beautiful canyon home that is sur- 
rounded by the Wasatch Range, Mount 
Timpanogos, the wonder mountain of 
this area, being prominent in the fore- 
ground. 


Kingston, Ontario—At the Jock 
Harty Arena the club staged for the 
public of Kingston the finest ice show 
ever staged in that city. About 3000 
people crowded the arena and some 50 
stars of the Granite Club of Toronto 
put on a two-hour show with a special 
orchestra furnishing the music. The 
dazzling costumes and ballets, as well 
as the solo efforts and the comedy skits, 
brought rounds of applause from the 
audience. Fred McKellar was chairman 
of this activity. After the show the 
performers were entertained at a sup- 
per-dance by the Kiwanis club 


Chickasha, Oklahoma—This_ club 
conducts a regular and efficient health 
clinie for under-privileged children and 
during recent months has provided 50 
operations and has furnished medical 
treatment for 30 and glasses for 18. 
More than 50 pairs of shoes have also 
been delivered to needy school chil- 
dren. 


Joliet, Illinois—A check for $159 
was presented to the Herald-News Free 
Milk Fund by the club, the money rep- 
resenting part of the proceeds of this 
year’s Kiwanis show, “‘Kiwanis Frolics 
of 1938.” 
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Members of the cyclist safety patrol which is an interesting new activity of the Kiwanis Club of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Stillwater Sponsors Safe Cycling 


fic-conscious through a program 

sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. A safety patrol 
has been organized composed of cyclists 
in the sixth grade and junior high 
school. This patrol has the double in- 
tent of teaching self-protection and 
traffic rules to youngsters. 

A plate bearing the insignia of the 
Kiwanis club, with a red reflector in the 
center, is provided for each member of 
the patrol. This insignia reflects light 
at night, serving almost as well as an 
electric light. Only cyclists who belong 
to the patrol are given these reflectors, 
according to A. K. Carpenter, chairman 
of this committee. 


Been riders are being made traf- 


Cyclists become members of the pa- 
trol by application. The application 
must be signed by the rider and his 
parents or guardian. Having made ap- 
plication for membership, the rider must 
pass a written test on traffic regulations 
and safe riding practices. The rider’s 
bicycle must pass an examination as to 
mechanical efficiency, after which the 
application will be signed by the school 
principal and by the chairman of the 
safety committee. 

Membership in the patrol will be re- 
linquished when the rider passes the 
ninth grade in school, or is considered 
an unsafe rider by the sponsor of the 


Ferndale, Michigan—lIf a Ferndale 
Kiwanian should miss a meeting before 
January first, 1939, it will cost the 
Under-Privileged Child fund exactly 
$500. Kiwanian Fred Coxen has chal- 
lenged the members to have a 100 per 
cent attendance for the year by offer- 
ing a reward of $500 to go to the club’s 
Under-Privileged Child fund if no mem- 
ber misses a meeting. Every member is 
planning how he can keep his record 
intact, even during the vacation 
months because he realizes that it will 
cost the club the sum of $500 if he 
misses a meeting. 


patrol. Surrender of the patrol plate 
and membership card will be required 
when membership is relinquished. 

A number of safe riding practices are 
presented for consideration of the rid- 
ers. They are: (1) Use a bicycle of 
the right size and adjusted to the body 
so as to insure comfortable riding; (2) 
Keep bicycles in good condition, check- 
ing brakes and tires frequently; (3) Re- 
frain from carrying passengers and 
from carrying parcels in baskets, or 
strapped to the frame; (4) Ride with 
both hands on handlebars, except when 
giving traffic signals; (5) Avoid sharp 
turns, weaving through traffic; (6) Ride 
on the right side of the road, as near 
the curb as practical, and pass vehicles 
on the left side only; (7) Abide by all 
traffic rules and city ordinances, giving 
proper signals when turning, slowing 
down and stopping; (8) Carry a light in 
front and the patrol plate reflector on 
the rear of the bicycle when riding at 
night; (9) Refrain from hitching onto 
moving vehicles and from riding more 
than two abreast; (10) Encourage safe 
practices among other riders. 

The patrol now contains aproximate- 
ly 20 members, but plans include exten- 
sion of this activity to reach every per- 
son who is eligible. It was suggested 
by the Stillwater Safety Council, but 
entire sponsorship has been left with 
the Kiwanis club. 


Columbia, South Carolina—The Co- 
lumbia club offered a “Kiwanis For- 
estry Medal” to rural school children 
for the best essay written on “What 
Pulp Mills Mean to South Carolina.” 
Other recent activities have included 
the sponsorship of an essay contest on 
citizenship; the furnishing of glasses 
for a boy; the furnishing of glasses 
and a tonsil operation for a girl; the 
sponsorship of a boy scout troop at 
the Children’s Clinic; the support of 
the Big Brothers Camp for Boys, with 
the Y.M.C.A.; and assistance given to 
girls at the Y.W.C.A. camp. 
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Norwood, Ohio—A charity basket- 
ball game between two class “A” 
teams, leaders in their respective 
leagues, was promoted by the club’s 
Committee on Public Affairs. The pro- 
ceeds were divided between the Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee and 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee. 


Riverside, California—The Riverside 
club has awarded scholarship loans 
totaling $300 to four junior college 
students. 


Clovis, New Mexico—The Clovis 
club appropriated money to aid in the 
establishment of a home for old, un- 
assisted, dependent men. 


Prescott, Arizona—The Prescott ba- 
by milk clinic sponsored by Prescott 
Kiwanians was inspected recently by 
the State Board of Health representa- 
tives and was given an excellent rat- 
ing. The clinic work will be one of 
their major activities this year. 


El Paso, Texas—The El] Paso club 
helped to complete a very successful 
show of the Southwest Livestock As- 
sociation by sponsoring the hog divi- 
sion. Next year the club will undertake 
the sponsorship of the livestock show’s 
largest branch, the calf division. The 
club is also planning to establish a 
boys’ craft room at the Y.M.C.A. 


Concordia, Kansas—The Concordia 
club has interested itself in water con- 
servation and flood control as a public 
affairs activity. 


Excelsior Springs, Missouri—The 
club held four elinics for the under- 
privileged during a single month re- 
cently. 


Douglas, Arizona—Each month the 
Kiwanis Club of Douglas is furnishing 
a Kiwanian speaker in connection with 
the C.C.C. camps in the immediate 
area. In this way important contacts 
are being made with the younger unem- 
ployed men. 





Sabetha, Kansas—The club organ- 
ized a dairy calf club and financially 
assisted boys to purchase calves. 


Hollywood, California — Under the 
auspices of the club’s Committee on 
Education, a dinner was held recently 
at which the guests of honor were the 
members inducted into the club during 
1937, and their wives. Thirty-three 
were in attendance, augmented by 16 
of the older members. Lieutenant 
Governor James E. Richardson outlined 
the history and development of Kiwanis 
and talks pertaining to the various 
committee work of the club were given 
by committee chairmen. The object 
of this meeting was to educate the new 
Kiwanians and their wives as to the 
real objectives of Kiwanis. Fred L. 
Porter, chairman of the Committee on 
Education, was in charge of this ex- 
ceptionally interesting meeting. 
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BRIEFLY SPEAKING 








‘“‘A mother is a mother 


still—the holiest thing 
alive.’’—Coleridge. 


A Mother Honored 


Last year the Wessington Springs, 
South Dakota, club presented its an- 
nual Kiwanis Distinguished Service 
Award to Mrs. Clara A. Dunham, a 
pioneer of Jerauld County, a_ public 
school teacher for about thirty years 


and librarian of the City Library 
for the past twenty years. Her son, 


Fred N. Dunham, is secretary of the 
club and it was his duty to send her the 
announcement and invitation to the 
meeting at which the award was to be 
given. Here are the words he wrote: 


Pioneer Mother 


Plowing through snow that would daunt 
e'en the strongest, 

Cold that would sear to the marrow and 
heart; 

Keeping fires burning while night seemed 
the longest, 

Pioneer mother, just doing her part. 


Trial of heat and of dust and depression, 

Hail storms and prairie fires, swift light- 
nings dart, 

Sod house and thatched roof, trial makes 
no concession, 

Pioneer mother, just doing her part. 


Teaching the children where teaching is 
wanted, 

Following trails behind pony and cart; 

Blizzard and snowstorm but still left un- 
daunted, 

Pioneer mother, just doing her part. 


Time marching on brings no surcease from 
labor, 
Teaching good 
heart; 
Country and city child, each without favor, 

Pioneer mother, just doing her part. 


reading so dear to her 


Why should we wait 'til she finds life's tomorrow? 
Were it not better our thanks to impart 

While she is with us to share joy and sorrow, 
Pioneer mother, still doing her part. 


CN 
More Flowers for the Living 


The following verses were dedicated 
to the Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, 
Florida, by Kiwanian George W. Park- 
hill, former trustee and past president, 
who was honored at a recent meeting of 
the club. In the following verses George 
brings real honor to Kiwanis: 


88th birthday. 


This world is growing selfish, we hear the gossips say, 

That fellowship's bond of union, grow less and less 
each day; 

But do they know this grand old world, its honey, 
not its gall, 

Just ask a Kiwanian, and he will answer, a good 
world after all. 


That wonderful Kiwanis uplift work, for the under- 
privileged child, 

And as you watch them 
wreathed with smile; 
You readily see success unfold, as they carry on, 

and succeed, 
For all their acts are fellowship, and love, but never 
greed. 


labor, their faces are 


My humble thanks to all Kiwanians for your George 
Parkhill Day, 

You made my heart grow young and happy, as my 
hair is growing grey; 

And in my memory casket filled with gems of fond- 
est dream, 

My thoughts of you will ever be, gems of rarest 
ray supreme. 


Life Begins at 88 


At a surprise birthday party at which 
many of his friends were present, Gen- 
eral Russell Frost, oldest member of 
the Norwalk club and Norwalk’s first 
citizen, celebrated his 88th birthday. 
As the group was being seated a large 
cake measuring 28 inches in diameter 





This picture was taken just as General Frost of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, was about to cut the first slice of the birthday cake on his 


Looking on, left to right, are: 


Kiwanian Frank T. Stack, mayor. 


and 18 inches high with 88 candles 
aflame, was presented after which a 
toast was given by John Cavanagh, 
charter member of the club. Rev. Er- 
nest McGregor, past governor of the 
New England District, acted as master 
of ceremonies and Peter Foley, active 
member of the club, eulogized the long 
and active career of the guest of honor. 
At the speakers’ table were a group of 
three other contemporaries, Judge 
John H. Light, former Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Connecticut and 
close friend of General Frost, Arthur 
C. Wheeler and Philip “Pop” Fielding 
—all well over eighty years old. The 
committee in charge had secured let- 
ters from associates of the general and 
past presidents of the club from which 


Judge John H. 
Light, Philip ‘‘Pop’’ Fielding, John Keogh, Jr., president, and 


excerpts were read by Rev. McGregor. 
These various letters had been bound 
in book form with a leather cover and 
were presented to the General with the 
best wishes of the club. 





Charles W. Mueller, Ki- 


wanian and musician_ of 
Hot Springs, South Da- 
ota. 


The Three "M's" in the Life 
of Kiwanian Mueller 


Music, mathematics and mechanics— 
are the three outstanding interests in 
the life of this Kiwanian of Hot 
Springs, South Dakota. “The School 
Musician” recently carried a_ story 
about this leader, together with his 
picture. It follows: 

“A graduate engineer, Charles W. 
Mueller, finds little time for interests 
outside of music and the Hot 
Springs high school but enjoys 
mathematics and mechanics. 
Since there is no music store in 
town, he does all the musical re- 
pair work that he is able to do, 
plays violin, cornet or clarinet 
in an orchestra composed of 
people who enjoy playing finer 
music for the pleasure they de- 
rive from it. 

“From the time he was nine 
years old he has been playing a 
horn of some kind, as his father 
was the local bandmaster and 
has directed bands as hisk * | 
since 1890. Mr. Mueller .: a 
member of the Kiwanis club and 
directs a small orchestra for his 
church. He enjoys fishing, hunt- 
ing, golf and tennis and the 
Black Hills of South Dakota 
provide an excellent outlet for sports.” 


CO 


Well, Truth Will Out, You Know! 


This was clipped from the Santa Ana, 
California, bulletin: “The American 
Auto Association in a survey of 10,000 
persons found that men drive better 
than women because their wheel grip 
is 144 pounds against 63 pounds for 
women; they withstand 58 units of 
light, women 55; can recover in 5.55 
seconds whereas women are blinded 
by glare for 7.47 seconds. Men have 
quicker reactions and distinguish colors 
better.” 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


award of “Most Valuable Citi- 
sismarck, North Dakota, in 1937” 
was presented to Kiwanian Ober A. 
Kobs by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other honors include, president, 
Association of Commerce, 1938, Past 
President W. G. Renden; president, 
Association of Commerce, R. F. 
Krause and the election of seven Ki- 
wanians as directors of the Association 
of Commerce. 


The 


zen in 


Junior 


Kiwanians Hari Eklund and C. How- 


ard Olson, past president, have been 
appointed to the Board of Directors of 
the White Plains, New York, Com- 
munity Chest for 1938. Rev. Carl F. 


W. Strobel has been selected as chaplain 
of the White Plains Police Department. 





When members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Griggsville, Illinois, awarded the title 
“Most outstanding citizen for 1937” it 
was L. G. Brown who received the hon- 
or. He was praised for his leadership 
in organizing the community for a clean- 
up day at their cemetery previous to 
Decoration Day last year. 


Congratulations are in order for Ki- 
wanian Lyman Ford of Kansas City, 
Kansas. At a meeting held in Chicago 
he was elected chairman of the Regional 
Community Chest Secretaries’ Confer- 


ence, 


Immediate Past President Harry 
Bolen, better known as “Major Harry,” 
has been reélected president of the As- 
sociation of Commerce of Cairo, Illinois. 


J. M. Garrison of Eureka, California, 
has been elected president of the Hum- 
boldt County Retail Credit Association. 


Lieutenant Governor J. J. Oslie, im- 
mediate past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Saint Paul, Minnesota, has 
been elected president of the Saint Paul 
Passenger Agents’ Association. 


Immediate Past President Thomas B. 
Ake of Hammonton, New Jersey, has 
been honored by being elected president 
of the Hammonton Business Men’s As- 
sociation and Kiwanian Michael Brita 
has been elected treasurer. 


The Kiwanis Club of Logan, West 
Virginia, is proud of the fact that Vic- 
tor C. Willis has been elected president 
of the West Virginia Ice Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


The new president of the West Vir- 
ginia Horticultural Society is none other 


than James E. McDonald of Martins- 
burg. 
Dr. C. B. Ketcham, for many years 


an active member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Warren, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of Mount Union College in Alli- 
ance, Ohio. He goes to Mount Union 
following twenty years of outstanding 
work in the fields of religious and edu- 
cational service. 


In Great Falls, Montana, E. W. Town- 
send has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and five Kiwan- 
ians were elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors. Wm. H. Bartley has been ap- 
pointed as Collector of Customs for a 
period of four years. 


At the annual meeting of the West 
Virginia Master Printers’ Association 
held at Parkersburg, Encell E. Taylor 
of Wheeling was elected a director. 
Representatives from all sections of the 
state were in attendance. The North- 
ern Panhandle Chapter of the West 
Virginia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers was recently formed and E. C. 
Drake was elected president. Member- 
ship is open to those holding certificates 
of registration to practice professional 
engineering in West Virginia and to 
others allied with the profession. The 
object of the chapter is to permit of a 
more intimate relationship of those 
practicing professional engineering and 
to improve the code of engineering prac- 
tice generally. 


To Kiwanian Edgar E. Muller of 
Oakland, California, has come the hon- 
or of being appointed as County Super- 
intendent of Schools to fulfill an unex- 
pired term. Kiwanian Muller is im- 
mediate past president of the Oakland 
club. 


Dr. Earl B. Ray, past president and 
a charter member of the Bellflower, 
California, club, has just been notified 
of his promotion as Captain of the Army 
Reserve Medical Corps. 


Kiwanians in Glendale, California, 
are very active in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Martin A. Mangold and Daniel 
J. Smith are vice presidents; Donald 
G. Cowlin, Harley E. Gingery, Harry 
S. Owen, J. N. Peterson, Secretary Ray- 
mond Houston and Past President 
Thomas L. Totman are all members of 
the Board of Directors. Lloyd H. My- 
ers has just been appointed secretary- 
manager for the twelfth consecutive 
year. Don. H. Packer is president of 
the Merchants’ Association and Frank 
M. Echols is president of the National 
Breakfast Club, an organization of in- 
dependent merchants. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Washington, 
D.C., Ford Young was reélected presi- 
dent for a third term. Ed Shaw was 
reélected secretary and Barge Hartz be- 
came a new member of the Board. 


The Silver Beaver Award, highest 
honor given in scouting, was presented 
C. G. Somers of Burlington, North Caro- 
lina, when he was reélected president of 
the Cherokee Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. Out of fifteen directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, ten members 
were elected for 1938. Kiwanian Law- 
son Dick, former secretary, is president 
of the Chamber; V. Wilton Lane is first 
vice president and J. E. Baker second 
vice president. In the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, five out of thirteen men are Ki- 
wanians, including the vice president, 
A. Vance Beck. President A. N. Bern- 
stein has been elected chairman of the 
Alamance County Red Cross Chapter 
and H. H. Dillard is vice chairman. 


Kiwanian Benjamin L. Smith of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was elect- 
ed president of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association at its annual conven- 
tion in Raleigh. 


J. Donat Camirand, Edgar Genest 
and Eugene Gibeau, members of the St. 
Lawrence, Montreal, club, were ap- 
pointed directors of “La Chambre de 
Commerce du District de Montreal.” 
Albert Deschamps has been elected first 
vice president of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, Eastern Section, 
which makes the first time in the his- 
tory of this Association that a French 
Canadian has had the honor of becom- 
ing vice president. Kiwanian S. A. 
Baulne, a professor at the Polytechnical 
School, was presented with a degree 
“honoris causa” in applied sciences by 
the University of Montreal and Past 
President Charles Donat Turcotte was 
elected president of the Veterans’ Guild 
Association of the Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power. 





Kiwanian Albert Earley, sccretary of 
the Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, De!a- 
ware, is bringing honor to the entire 
Capital District in his broadcasts over 
Station WSAL, Salisbury, Maryland 
On March 7 he spoke on “Kiwanis”; 0» 
April 4 he spoke on “Kiwanis in the 
Capital District” and he will continu> 
to broadcast once each month. 
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Chandler C, Cohagen, a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Billings, Montana, 
has been elected Grand Master of the 
Grand Council of De Molay. This honor 
comes to Kiwanian Cohagen as a result 
of long service in the interests of the 
De Molay organization. He built the 
chapter in Billings, the first one in 
Montana and then continued building 
the others that now exist in the state 
and in addition, a considerable number 
in Northern Wyoming. Several years 
ago he was elected a member of the 
Grand Council of De Molay and has 


worked diligently in the interest of 
youth. The De Molay organization 


concerns itself particularly with boys 
after they get beyond the Boy Scout 
age and before they reach their major- 
ity. Kiwanian Cohagen has been active 
in civic work in Billings and is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Billings club. Last year he was presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
is and has for some years been presi- 
dent of the Y.M.C.A. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan in archi- 
tecture and is one of the leading mem- 
bers of his profession in the Northwest. 


The Kiwanis Club of Staten Island, 
New York, is very proud of Roger C. 
Van Name who has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Rev. David L. Ostergren who was elect- 
ed president of the New York City Dis- 
trict of Lutheran Pastors’ Association. 


Kiwanians are extending to Richard 
E. Folland and his fine family of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, their best wishes as 
they leave for South Africa where 
they will take over the South Africa 
Mission of the L. D. S. Church. 


Past President Murray A. Baldwin 
of Fargo, North Dakota, has been 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; H. J. Gilbertson is presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Life Under- 
writers Association; Bradley C. Marks 
is a member of the Board of the State 
Tuberculosis Association; Wm. P. Ger- 
berding, former secretary, is president 
of the Fargo Ministerial Association, 
and Past President Hugh C. Corrigan 
has the honor of being vice president 
of the City Commission, chairman of 
the State Civil Service Study Commit- 
tee for Cities and president of the State 
Advisory Council of the North Dakota 
Employment Service. 


An outstanding honor was conferred 
upon Tom Baldridge, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Winchester, Virginia, 
in his selection as Director General of 
the fifteenth annual Shenandoah Apple 
Blossom Festival, which was held at 
historic Winchester, April 27 and 28. 
The festival was a double celebration 
which commemorated the bi-centennial 
of Frederick County. The festival is 
held annually when thousands of apple 
trees are in full bloom. Mr. Baldridge 
became a Kiwanian at West Palm 
Beach and since has been a member of 
clubs in Fort Pierce, Florida, Winston 
Salem, North Carolina, Hagerstown, 
Maryland and Winchester. 
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“‘Darade of Districts’ 
at the San Francisco Convention 


By HARRY A. LANE 


Chairman, International Committee on Classification 
and Membership 


FEATURE attraction has 
been planned by International 
President Trafford Taylor for 

the International Convention at San 
Francisco, in June. It will be a “Parade 
of Districts,’ giving opportunity for 
each district to present its own attrac- 
tion characteristic of its territory. It 
will be a descriptive pageant with color 
and beauty, and will be a novel and 
most interesting feature of the conven- 
tion program. 

Each district has been asked to be 
represented by a lady or girl for each 
state or province included in the dis- 
trict. Each lady or girl is to be dressed 
in costume representing some historical, 
agricultural or industrial source of in- 
come, or tourist attraction typical of 
her state or province. Each district 
will parade as a unit. Music related to 
the district will be played as each dis- 
trict parades before the audience. A 
master of ceremonies will introduce, in 
turn, each district with an explanation 
of costume and attraction. Lighting 
effects and decorations will be used to 
add to the beauty and attractiveness of 
the presentation. The closing feature 
will be an ensemble on the stage of all 
the districts and the group will lead in 
singing, “Hail, Kiwanis.” 

This convention feature will serve 
three purposes. First, it will provide 
an entertainment attraction different 
from the ordinary. Second, it will offer 
a fine opportunity for each state or 
province to present in visual character- 
ization its principal attraction which 
might not be known to those from other 
sections of the continent. Third, it will 
afford an attractive setting for the an- 


Kiwanians Benjamin B. Brodnax and 
George Edward Day of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, were recently elected directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Past Pres- 
ident Fred L. Schrader elosed his very 
successful term as a director and pres- 
ident of the Chamber last month. 


Here are some honors that have come 
to Kiwanians of Brookings, South Da- 
kota: A. M. Bjerke is vice president 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Immediate Past President Ray R. Blau- 
ert is a director of the State Retailers’ 


nouncement of membership growth in 
each district. 

It is one of the aims of International 
President Trafford Taylor’s administra- 
tion that Kiwanis will again have 100,- 
000 members. It should be easily 
reached by the time of the International 
convention in June. The membership is 
not far from this figure right now. 
What a thrill it would be to every Ki- 
wanian to learn that this had been ac- 
complished. 


The 1938 International membership 
program outlines a plan by which each 
club could help to accomplish such a re- 
sult. Here it is: Each club, according 
to size, obtain a minimum net member- 
ship growth, as follows: 


Clubs with 30 members or less................1 
Clubs with 31 to 50 members.............. 2 
Clubs with 51 to 100 members............... 3 
Clubs with 100 members or more..........4 


The district reporting June 1 the 
highest percentage of its clubs achiev- 
ing membership growth from January 
1 to June 1, as outlined above, will be 
awarded a trophy. Each club, making 
its goal, in the winning district will 
have its name recorded on the trophy. 
The trophy is to be presented at the 
“Parade of Districts.” Possibly, the 
winning district might like to use the 
trophy as a motive for inter-club activi- 
ties. 

It is always to be remembered that 
Kiwanis wants good man-power—real 
men. Such men are to be found in every 
community. Why shouldn’t a club, each 
year, grow in membership, just as its 
good reputation gains and its good 
deeds increase? 


Association; Past President Harold M. 
Crothers is president of the South Da- 
kota League of Municipalities; Rev. 
Phillip 8S. Dybvig is president of the 
Ministerial Association; D. B. Doner is 
president of Tri-State Association of 
Collegiate Registrars; Perey W. Hunte- 
mer is secretary of the Commercial 
Club; Carl Nadasdy is secretary of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and sec- 
retary of the Coéperative Wool Growers 
of South Dakota; and George Schlosser 
is president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 














HOTEL SPENCER 
Marion, Indiana 


Clean Rooms 
Newly Air-Conditioned 


Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” 


Real Beds 

















Avop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 








SOUTH BEND 


- INDIANA - 


OLIVER HOTEL 


ne | from $1.50 without Bath. 
350 Rooms | from $2.50 wth Bath. 


One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels 














THE HOTEL TAFT 


Kiwanis-Home" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 

bath from $3 


aurants 


[ ily rates wit? 


y . 
Three Rest 














HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis” 











ROOMS from #1.50 
HOTEL FORT PITT 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 

















KIWANIS IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN 


Managing Director and Kiwanian 








HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 








— 








HOTEL FONTENELLE 


*‘Omaba’s Welcome to the W orld” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon every Friday 














Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


350 Rooms $2.50 Daily 
Famous for Good Food—Good Service 





HOTEL STATLER 


BUFFALO 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 























HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 











THE BANGOR HOUSE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 
like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 
England's finest links. 





In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfie, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 











_—— 


KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 








i 


| 

















MAY, 1938 


KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
'*Home of Norwood Club’’ 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 
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DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 

















Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms die 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 


















*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 


KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza Adolphus 
Cincinnati On Dallas 

Nicollet Van Cleve 
Minneapolis Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO.., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 





Canadian National Railways Hotels 


Ottawa, Ont. . Chateau Laurier 
Edmonton, Alba. . . . The MacDonald 
Saskatoon, Sask. The Bessborough 
Port Arthur, Ont. Prince Arthur Hotel 
Brandon, Manitoba Prince Edward Hotel 
Halifax, N. S. The Nova Scotian 
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. it’s the 


RICE HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and up 
R. BRUCE CARTER, Manager 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon Every Wednesday 


SAS tm, In Houston—Texas ... 
= EN 
git ee 


























In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 
Peabody's orchestra on nation wide hookup Monday 


nights at 11 (C. S. T.) over Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





| “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 







ARTIE COMPTON, MANAGING DIRECTOR 




















HOTEL NORTHLAND 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 
12:15 Each Monday 














NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 














MILWAUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 








Uhey must be good 





Where Kiwanis Meets in 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. . . largest 


hotel in the British Empire . . . on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec .. . like a 
castle from old France! Overlooking the mighty 
St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
Kiwanis luncheons. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 
. . » modern and fireproof... with 460 delightful 
rooms. Headquarters for Tuesday Kiwanisluncheons. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina... parks 
and tree-lined boulevards greet you from its win- 
dows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 
HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary . .. 486 spacious, 
modernly furnished rooms. Monday luncheon 
headquarters for Kiwanis. 

HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B.C. ... 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 
Club luncheons every Thursday. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B.C. 
...on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
ner Harbor. . . in Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground. Headquarters for 
Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 









CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
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NTERNATIONAL conventions come 
and go, but the one scheduled for 
June 26 to 30 of this year is the first 
one ever to be held in San Francisco. 

In this romantic city with its great 
historical interest and its beauty and 
grandeur there is an appeal which is 
spontaneous and irresistible. It almost 
seems that from a convention standpoint 
at least San Francisco “has everything.” 
Certainly no one who makes the trip will 
be disappointed or will regret the time 
involved or the money spent. There are 
of course many interesting and educa- 
tional side trips that can be made before 
or after the convention. 

A really serious note might be struck 
relative to representation of the 100,000 
Kiwanians at this convention. It is only 
reasonable to expect that with the host 
district of California-Nevada providing 
half or better of the total attendance 
that the other 28 districts with more 
than 90,000 members provide a mini- 


Go to San Francisco 


Urges President Taylor 


mum of 5,000 registered delegates and 
visitors. 

International convention attendance 
figures especially of late years have not 
been as large as they should have been. 
It is very evident that something must 
be done to promote greater interest in 
and greater attendance at International 
conventions. There must be better and 
more representative attendance. 

Quite a number of clubs for various 
reasons have not sent delegates to con- 
ventions for some years. Other clubs 
located close to International convention 
cities have sent comparatively small 
delegations. 

San Francisco offers so much for so 
little and possesses such all-embracing 
attractions that there seem to be no ex- 
cuses this time for limited attendance. 

Your president appeals to you for the 
best possible attendance at San Fran- 


cisco, 


Keeping Faith With American Youth 


From page 267) 
pag 


considerably greater than is needed or 
desirable to maintain a_ satisfactory 
standard of living. 

These facts have profound implica- 
tion for programs for the care and 
education of American youth. Sec- 
tions of the country that have the most 
children have the least economic re- 
sources, and are thus unable to pro- 
vide adequate programs for care and 
education of their youth. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that if all of the 
tax resources raised in Mississippi 
were applied to education, they would 
not be sufficient to provide a reason- 
adequate minimum program of 
for all its youth. On the 
other hand, the industrial urban cen- 
ters have most of the financial 
sources, but have the fewest children 
and have to draw upon the more popu- 
lous areas for their labor supply. These 
facts have far-reaching implications 
for the education of youth and their 
training for future employment. 

Another of the most fundamental 
aspects of the youth problem arises 
out of the present trends in employ- 
ment. Young people under 21 years 
of age are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to secure employment. 

The record of placements in the 
Employment Service bears out this 
conclusion. During the year and a 
half which ended January 1, 1936, 
1,883,000 persons under 21 years of 
age applied for work at the employ- 
ment offices. This was 18.1 per cent 
of all applicants during this period. 
Only 831,000 jobs were found for ap- 


ably 
education 


re- 


plicants in this age group, and this total 


represented only 9.3 per cent of all 
placements. The report of the Em- 
ployment Service concludes that the 


number of placements of persons in 
this age group (under 21) was thus 
equal to 44.1 per cent of the number 
of persons of comparable age who 
registered for the first time during the 
two year period. This is the lowest 
placement rate of any of the major 
age groups. The world is becoming 
more adult, and the ratio of employ- 
ables to the total population has been 
steadily increasing over a period of 
years and will continue to increase 
for some time to come. 

When these facts are considered in 
relation to the facts relative to high 
school enrollment and drop-outs from 
high school, we arrive at one of the 
fundamental factors in the youth prob- 
lem. Under the operation of our com- 
pulsory school laws on a_ national 
scale virtually three-fourths of all 


“ey 


youths 16 years of age are “in school.” 
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After that age, however, youths begin 
to drop out of school in great numbers, 
and three-fourths of all youths 18 years 
of age are “out of school.” The situa- 
tion has reversed between the ages 
of 16 and 18. Thus we have a steadily 
widening gap between the completion 
of school and the beginning of employ- 
ment. An analysis of this problem in- 
dicates that society’s efforts for in- 
ducting youth from school into employ- 
ment are not meeting the needs of 
youth satisfactorily. Studies indicate 
that this gap between school and em- 
ployment for many youths extends to 
two, three, and in extreme cases, to 
four or five years. 

At a time when there is so much 
talk about the dangers of reactionary 
oldsters, it might be an excellent idea 
to give a little thought to the dangers 
of apathetic youth. In the old, a smug 
conservatism may be a menace, but in 
the young, a listless apathy can quite 
easily become a national calamity. 

At the present time, for the country 
as a whole, there are approximately 
65 per cent of the high school popula- 
tion, 14-18 yea:s of age, enrolled in 
school. There is, however, wide varia- 
tions among some states with respect 
to this percentage. 


In Alabama, the percentage is ap- 
proximately 28; Arkansas, 33.5; Mis- 
sissippi, 35.7; South Carolina, 35.8; 
Illinois, 62.7; Ohio, 68.7: New York, 
72.9; Massachusetts, 74.1; California, 
85.8; Wyoming, 86.6; Washington, 
90.8; and Utah, 95.6. This desire of 


American youth and their parents for 
a secondary education has been moti- 
vated primarily by the desire to enter 
some type of professional activity. 
There are many ways in which we 
may serve the young people of our 
nation. We can give better codperation 
to the churches, to the Boy Scouts, to 


the High School Band, and to the 
athletic teams. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Work, and 


Under Privileged Child Committees of 
the Brookhaven Kiwanis club are spon- 
soring jointly a project to equip the 
Grammar School with playground 
equipment. 

Other fields of service are through 
the National Youth Administration, 
4-H Club work, the Junior Red Cross, 
and the County Health Department. 

With these many opportunities to 
serve, it is a challenge to us as indi- 
viduals, as well as a Service Club, to 
lend our positive codperation to these 
worthwhile movements. And what bet- 
ter interpretation can we find for 
“Keeping Faith With American Youth” 
than Kiwanis itself? 

The present is in every age merely 
the shifting point at which past and 
future meet, and we can have no 
quarrel with either. There can be no 
world without traditions; neither can 
there be any life without movement. 

So quickly pass the seeming im- 
portant figures and events of the day 
that almost while we acclaim the rowdy 
and tumultuous present the future has 
become real and takes its marching 
place insistently alongside us. 
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Progress Report 


of International President 


O thrill is greater or more satis- 
N factory than the pride of worth- 
while achievement. 

I am pleased to report exceptional 
activity throughout the whole network 
of our almost 2000 clubs. 

I have contacted, either by personal 
visitation or correspondence, nearly all 
clubs in each district. 

I find Kiwanis flourishing and pro- 
gressing in all its various departments. 

Our total membership is constantly 
increasing. 

New clubs are also being built in 
many districts. 

My term of office will soon expire so 
I make this present appeal for all Ki- 
wanians to make the supreme effort 
now: 

1. To Re-affiliate former quality 

members. 

2. To obtain new members. 


3. To build new clubs. 


So that when we meet at San Fran- 
cisco next June, our total membership 
will have reached 100,000 or better. 


Public interest was never more keen 
concerning our Objectives and Activi- 
ties. 

Increased membership, whether by 
the building of new clubs, new mem- 
bers, or re-affiliation of former quality 
members, is now engaging the atten- 


tion of our many leaders as possibly | § 


never before. 

We are adequately equipped for ac- 
tion in the field. 

No effort has been spared by your 
Executive to assist in reaching our 
goal. 

My personal appeal is for immediate 
concentration on increased membership. 

Here’s hoping for 100,000 Kiwanians 
by the time of the San Francisco Con- 
vention. 


You'll Enjoy Reno and Nevada 


(From page 278) 


it is suggested that you follow a sched- 
ule that will permit your arrival in Reno 
at or about 12:40 P.M. (the time of the 
Westbound “Pacific Limited” over the 
Southern Pacific Railroad), and stop 
off in Reno, departing at 8:50 P.M. 
(the time of the West-bound “‘Overland 
Limited,” Southern Railroad). Or, 
have your “Special” precede or follow 
closely the aforesaid schedule, and by 
so doing one could arrive in San Fran- 
cisco the following morning, instead 
of at night, and have an opportunity of 
visiting Reno, with side trips to the 
various recreational and scenic spots. 
Beautiful Lake Tahoe, the “Lake of 
the Sky,” within an hour’s drive, one 
of the great mountain lakes of the 
world, similar in beauty to Lucerne in 
Switzerland, and Lake Louise in the 
Canadian Rockies. Emerald Bay (name 
taken from the color), is well worth 
seeing; Cal-Neva Lodge (a play on the 
words California-Nevada, since it is 
on the line of the two states), the place 
where the picture “Lightnin’” was 
made, is a most unique and interesting 
resort. Pyramid, a desert lake is a 
geological enigma, since the Truckee 
River rises in Lake Tahoe at an eleva- 
tion of 5700 feet, flows through Reno 
and empties in Pyramid Lake. This 
Lake has no outlet, the surface water 
tastes of soda, yet a jug or bottle may 
be dropped to a great depth and pure 
spring water can be obtained, and the 
water rises and falls. It is visited an- 
nually by such sportsmen as former 
President Hoover, Clark Gable and 
Wallace Beery, where they delight in 
the sport of catching trout ranging in 


weight from 9 to 40 pounds. It is with- 
in an Indian reservation, and one is at- 
tended while fishing by expert Indian 
fishermen guides. 

If traveling by auto, Reno is 250 
miles distant from San Francisco. 
There are optional routes; via route No. 
40 over Donner Summit, elevation 7240 
feet, named for the leader of a pioneer 
party who perished at or near this spot 
in their attempt to blaze the trail to the 
Pacific Coast; or, via Echo Summit, 
route No. 40 which traverses the rim 
of beautiful Lake Tahoe and through 
Placerville (‘““Hangtown” 1849), where 
John Studebaker made wheelbarrows 
for the miners and with his savings re- 
turned to South Bend to rescue and 
build the great Studebaker Corpora- 
tion; on through Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, and over the mammoth San 
Francisco Bay bridges. Or, one may 
go northwesterly via the Feather River 
Highway, California route No. 24, 
paralleling the Western Pacific Rail- 
road’s scenic “Feather River Route”; 
or, via Mt. Lassen, the only active vol- 
cano in continental United States, to 
Red Bluff U. S. route No. 395 and Cali- 
fornia route No. 36, thence down the 
Shasta Highway California route No. 
99, connecting with route No. 40 at 
Davis, California. Or, if one desired an 
even greater variety of scenery, though 
longer time is required from Reno to 
San Francisco, go via route No. 40 and 
route No. 20 to Grass Valley, Cali- 
fornia (an active mining town) to 
Marysville, in the heart of the peach 
country, through the famous Redwood 
Forests to the Pacific Coast near Ukiah, 
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en route to or from 


see 


GLACIER PARK 


and the 
Pacific Northwest 


@ Glacier National Park—the 
evergreen Pacific Northwest; 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Vancouver, Victoria 
—Mt. Baker National Forest 
and Mt. Rainier National Park 





| a —3 great dams: Ft. Peck, 


oa Grand Coulee and Bonneville 

me these are a few of the many 

: attractions you can enjoy if 

you “go Great Northern” to or 

from San Francisco. Stopovers 
anywhere. 


All-expense tours enable 
you to visit Glacier Park in 
Montana and Waterton Lakes 
Park in the Canadian Rockies 
at small cost. 


. For complete information, write 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


route of the 


Empire Builder 


5 at 
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On your trip 
to or from 
@ e 





ENJOY THESE MEMORABLE AND 
* 





@ You can conveniently and eco- 
nomically include Grand Canyon and 
Indian-detours on your convention 
trip if you “travel Santa Fe,” either 
independently or via one of the Con- 
vention “specials” over our line. 

Santa Fe, the only railroad entering 
Grand Canyon National Park, has 
all-year service direct to the South 
Rim. And for through passengers, 
Grand Canyon side-trip fares are now 
the lowest ever! 


Indian-detours, conveniently con- 
necting with Santa Fe transcontinental 
trains, enable one to explore, inti- 
mately and comfortably, the inhabited 
Indian —— cliff dwellings, and 
isolated mountain villages round- 
about picturesque Old Santa Fé, N.M. 
On these 1-to-3 day explorations by 
motor, guests stay at charming La 
Fonda Hotel in Old 
Santa Fé itself. 

@ Ask any Santa Fe repre- 
sentative for interesting 
picture folders on Grand 
Canyon and the Indian- 
detours—or just mail coupon. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe $ Lines 
1161 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send Grand Canyon, Indian-detours folders, 


and fares from 

















1938 IS A SANTAFE YEAR 




















| could be easily made. 


California, connecting with U. S. High- 
way route No. 101, thence to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Should the route of travel west take 
one into San Francisco from the south, 
instead of from the east, then the re- 
verse of the itinerary above suggested 
Anyway, Ki- 
wanians and their friends traveling to 
San Francisco to attend the Interna- 
tional Convention in June, should route 
themselves, going or returning, to in- 
clude a stop-over in Reno, where the 
Old West is typified. 

The beautiful University of Nevada 
is located in Reno, with the School of 
Mines endowed by Clarence Mackay in 
memory of his father, who was among 
the first millionaires from the Virginia 
City mines. Virginia City once with a 
population of 40,000 people, now a 
ghost town with approximately 800 peo- 
ple, is only 14 miles from Reno. It was 
there that Mark Twain conducted a 
print shop, where many scenes and ex- 


| periences gave him inspiration for his 


book “Roughing It,” and others of his 
writings, also immortalized in the late 
book “Suns Go Down,” by Flannery 
Lewis. Carson City, only 30 miles dis- 
tant, a quaint little city named for Kit 
Carson, the guide of John Fremont, the 
capital of Nevada, and the smallest of 
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the state capitals, where may be seen 
samples of Indian basketry by Dotsolali, 
some valued at $10,000 per basket. 

A trip through Nevada with a stop- 
over in Reno will verify Bruce Barton’s 
late tribute to the states of the Union, 
concerning which he said of Nevada: 
“Drive to Nevada and enjoy her won- 
ders and her bounties. Take the moun- 
tain trout from her tumbling streams, 
her jeweled lakes. Hunt the quail, 
where fields of green alfalfa and red 
desert meet. Bathe in the warm in- 
vigorating springs at Lawton’s or Mo- 
ana. Visit the volcanic Steamboat 
Springs (10 miles from Reno), where 
the water bubbles at a constant tem- 
perature of 207 degrees. On _ the 
campus of the University of Nevada at 
Reno, see the statue of the Pioneer, 
the embodiment in bronze of the soul 
of this sturdy state. Beauty? No- 
where else in the world can you find 
quite the kind of beauty that Nevada 
presents—blazing, brilliant, uncompro- 
mising; shadows as blue as Mediter- 
ranean waters, upon hills as red as the 
reddest vermilion ever squeezed out of 
a painter’s tube, and at night with the 
star-studded sky so close above your 
head, you feel that Villon stood on this 
mesa when he said, ‘The stars should 
be your pearls upon a string.’ ” 


Hazleton’s Fifth Year of Broadcasting 


(From page 279) 


the presidential year. These speakers 
welcomed the opportunity to appear 
before the Hazleton club as they knew 


| that through the medium of the broad- 


casts their remarks would be heard 
by thousands who were not at the meet- 
ing. We do not wish to give the im- 
pression that the radio station was 
the only reason why these speakers 
came to Hazleton. In every case there 
were other factors, such as personal 
friendships. However, they realized 
that a radio broadcast would enable 
them to reach a much larger audience 
than could be usually looked for in a 
city of our size, and this proved a 
valuable argument. 

At this point we would like to say 


| that none of the speakers took advan- 


tage of the situation. They were all 
asked to state their particular party 
policies without regard to their own 
personal aspirations. Every one of 
them did just that, and appeared as a 
regular luncheon speaker. The broad- 
sast of these splendid programs at- 
tracted new candidates for Kiwanis. 

Coupled with the excellent newspa- 
per publicity in the Hazleton news- 


| papers, business men of Hazleton felt 


that Kiwanis was a live club to join. 
Attendance picked up rapidly. Radio 


_ restrictions on time kept the talks to 
| a half-hour limit. The business man 
| was assured of being out of the meet- 


ing by 1:30 p.m. This fact alone proved 
a great incentive to attendance, espe- 
cially with the professional men. 


The program committee, realizing 
that good speakers were not always 
obtainable, worked hard on some nov- 
elty programs, which would appeal not 
only to the club members, but to the 
radio audience. Among these novelty 
programs was a Badminton demonstra- 
tion. The Hazleton Y.M.C.A. physical 
director, Ed Morell, and his assistant, 
both very good Badminton players, 
attended the meeting. Mr. Morell gave 
a talk on the origin of Badminton 
and then on a court which was laid out 
in the center of the dining room, 
played a demonstration match. The 
sports announcer of WAZL gave a play- 
by-play description for the radio audi- 
ence. After the demonstration, mem- 
bers of the club were invited to try 
their skill, and this was described to 
the listeners. This created a lot of 
fun and excitement, both at the meet- 
ing and outside of it. 

Another meeting that brought much 
comment from listeners over a large 
territory was a football coach forum. 
Kiwanis members submitted to the 
chairman of the day such football 
questions that puzzled them. The 
coaches were not given any idea as to 
what question they were going to get 
until they were asked by the chairman. 
Phone calls and letters to the station 
proved the popularity of this meeting, 
not only with the club but with the 
radio listeners as well. 

The program committee of the club 
realizes that in a community the size 
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of Hazleton, it is impossible to con- 
tinue attracting nationally known 
speakers. Therefore, it is their policy 
to invite speakers who can give us an 
insight on matters that are of interest 
to the entire territory. These meetings 
that are devoted to straight talks are 
interspersed with novelty meetings 
and also with meetings entirely musi- 
cal. 

And so after five years of broadcast- 
ing over WAZL, the Hazleton Kiwanis 
club finds that it has been helped great- 
ly in many ways. Many new members 
have been added; attendance has in- 
creased; the programs have been im- 
proved 100%. The broadcasting of the 
meetings has created a feeling of good 
will towards Kiwanis projects with the 





listeners in the territory. Kiwanis 
charity ventures have been supported 
liberally by the entire community. 

If any club has the opportunity to 
use a radio broadcast in connection 
with its meetings, I am sure it will 
find the same reaction. The meetings 
will be over at a specified time, and 
this alone encourages attendance 
Prospective members will be attracted; 
programs will be improved; and there 
will be a better feeling of community 
good will. 


Looking back at the five years of 
Kiwanis broadcasts, as manager of the | 


station, it is apparent that we received 
good programs, and made steady listen- 
ers of a class that otherwise might not 
tune into a local station. 


For the Defense of Our Homeland 


(From page 265) 


up by the government. Wildlife Refuges 
and Soil Conservation test areas exist 
in large number, and they are actively 
at work. Probably no men of finer 
idealism or training in their field can 
be found than those in the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the State Conservation Com- 
missions, and the technical staffs of the 
various agriculture colleges. We who 
own the land or at least live by and 
‘hrough its use, have the responsibility 
for administering the prescription and 
using the technical services that are 
available. 

Here lies the need of intelligent and 
unselfish citizenship; the need of con- 
structive service that Kiwanis can ren- 
cer. The appeal to save and restore 
those native things that have consti- 
tuted the loveworthiness of our home 
lands, is rapidly catching both heart 
and mind of Kiwanians everywhere. 
Here is a new stone at the hand of the 
builder in Kiwanis. It is a stone that 
fits into the very foundation, into the 
well curb, into the hearth of our homes. 
It offers constructive programs in bet- 
ter community building, in farmer-city 
man mutual undertakings, in youth ac- 
tivity, in intelligent and purposeful 
planning for the future of our country, 
and in unselfish living. Herein is put 
to dynamic use the third, fourth, and 
fifth Kiwanis Objects. 

The Agriculture Committee finds a 
common ground and a job to work at 
with the farmer neighbor. In the 
Nebraska-Iowa District several club 
meetings this winter have been devoted 
to study with farmer groups, and as 
spring comes there are plans for excur- 
sions to the land where the city man may 
personally acquaint himself with prac- 
tical problems of the farm, and their 
solution. The Boys and Girls Work 
Committee find a vehicle for character 
building. No better corrective to poor 
social environment can be applied than 
to take the boy to the woods and intro- 
duce him to the thrills of seeding youn” 
bobwhite and pheasant chicks to a wild 
piece of prepared cover. Or take him to 
the bayou where in the summer he can 


salvage stranded fish and restore them 
to the streams. And in season, hunting 
affords a wise and normal outlet for 
emotions. Unless we are to see these 
emotions of youth express themselves 
in anti-social conduct, we must return 
to the boys and girls of America their 
one-time heritage, the opportunity to 
enjoy the great outdoors. The necessity 
is that these privileges be free, and be 
close at hand and available to the boy 
who has only his legs to travel with. 

In addition to wise administration 
there is the problem of education. Adults 
need it as much as our youth, but are a 
less fertile field to work. Strong citizen 
groups are effectively taking up th’‘s 
task of education. Several deserve to b 
named with highest praise, but the Na- 
tional (formerly General) Wildlife Fed- 

ration, organized two years ago under 
the inspiring leadership of J. N. “Ding” 
Darling, former head of the Biological 
Survey, is rapidly federating these many 
groups into a national unit. The feder- 
ation serves all groups as an integrated 
information bureau in respect to proj- 
ects or legislation affecting the coun- 


try’s natural resources, and as a source | 


of inspiration in educational work. 
Wildlife Restoration Week has just 
been celebrated throughout the country, 
March 20 to 26. This sweeping national 
program of education was initiated by 
the federation and thousands of Kiwan- 
ians participated. Clubs held special 
conservation programs. Kiwanians dec- 
orated store windows with educational 


displays. Local broadcasts were ar- 
ranged. Large quantities of stamps | 


were sold of which proceeds in part 
were allocated to the support of local 
Kiwanis conservation projects. The 
balance was allocated to the educational 
program of the federation. In the 
Nebraska-Iowa District particularly, 
this activity followed the stimulating 
action of the Lincoln District Conven- 
tion, November, 1937, at which time the 
cause of conservation was adopted as a 
part of the Kiwanis program for the 
district. Michigan, North Dakota and 
Montana are among other states where 
Kiwanis took an effective part. 
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‘CONVENTION TRIP 
SAN FRANCISCO 


on trains that 
are making 


TRAVEL 
HISTORY 


' Know travel at its 
best ... enjoy the 
superb comforts, 

cuisine and service 
of the famous, air- 
conditioned trains 
of the North West- 
ern-Union Pacific route from 
Chicago to San Francisco—the 
swift Streamliner, “City of San 
Francisco;” the Forty Niner; 
the Overland Limited; the 
Pacific Limited; the Challenger, 
famous comfort-economy train. 


the WEST’S 
Scenic Glories 
at Little Extra Cost 


Via North Western-Union 
Pacific you can visit Yellow- 
stone; Zion-Bryce-Grand Can- 
yon National Parks;SunValley, 
Idaho, famous resort, offering 
a variety of outdoor sports; 
spectacular Boulder Dam or 
the Colorado Rockies—at little 
or no extra fare. Start planning 
your trip now. Mail coupon to 


W. S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
Room 626 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 
or 





oUNION 
PACIFIC (oa 








R. Thomson, P. T. M. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 
400 W Madison St. 
; Chicago, Il. 
ee eT 
| 








Send information about trains and fares tothe Kiwanis § 
8 Convention at San Francisco. 


0 I am also interested in visiting 


NORTH WESTER 
UNION PACIFI 
Licamlinera 


Route of fhe 
and the 


N 
C 


C472 
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How to see 


TWICE AS MUCH 


on your trip to 
San Francisco ! 


Probably you're already planning to do 
this, but if you’re not, may we remind you 
of a simple way to see twice as much on 
your trip to San Francisco and back? Do 
this by using S.P.’s Four Scenic Routes to 


“GO ONE WAY 
RETURN ANOTHER” 


NO MATTER which way you come to 
California, you can return on one of these 
Southern Pacific Routes and add variety 
and contrast to your round trip: Over- 
LAND Route is the shortest line between 
Chicago and San Francisco; shows you 
Great Salt Lake and the High Sierra. 
Sunset Route takes you through the Old 
South and Southwest between New Orleans 





Crater Lake National Park 


and California. GoLpen State Route 
speeds between Chicago and Los Angeles; 
offers side trips to wondrous Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park and to Juarez, Mexico. 
Suasta Route connects with northern 
U.S. or Canadian lines to join the Ever- 
green Northwest with California; offers 
side trip to Crater Lake National Park. 


WRITE TODAY for our big, illustrated 
booklet, How to See the Whole Pacific 
Coast, O. P. Bertlett, Dept. K-5,, 310 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Southern Pacific 


THE WEST'S GREATEST 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


In the conservation groups Kiwanians 
hold high office. The presidents of the 
Wildlife Federations of Iowa and of 
North Dakota are Kiwanians. The 


| presidents of innumerable county and 


| district conservation 


associations are 


| Kiwanians, and the president of the 
| Algona, Iowa, club, J. D. Lowe, has the 
| interesting record of leading a farmer’s- 


| Sportsmen 


group in Kossuth County, 


| that in its fourth year of activity, the 


fall of 1937, turned out a crowd of 12,- 
000 for a big field day, by which funds 
were raised to carry on locally the work 
of restoration, at which this group has 
been strikingly successful. 

To unite and codrdinate all the inter- 


| ested groups, is the goal of the Wildlife 


Federation. 
“Eleven million wild horses running 


loose on the hills couldn’t pull a rubber- 





| his 





tired baby buggy to town unless there 


was a harness to hook them to the 
buggy.” 
This picturesque phrase by J. N. 


Darling visualizes the past chaotic his- 
tory of conservation, which for years 
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has been the victim of better organized 
forces that would exploit our natural 
resources. 


Conservation was long considered by 
the public as a doctrine of “Thou shalt 
not” with menacing game wardens im- 
posing arbitrarily closed seasons. Small 
wonder its power was disorganized. 

Today, Kiwanians are of the eleven 
million citizens who are now deeply 
sympathetic to the cause. Allied with 
the other groups they constitute a 
mighty force. If they will put on the 
harness and throw their weight into the 
balance for restoration, it will write 
“finis” to exploitation for political pur- 
poses and insure the writing of wise 
laws to protect that which we still have, 
or may restore. 

Must we wait until the dust actually 
and physically smarts in our own eyes 
before we stop and read the enlistment 
posters which say 
“Enlist Now in Defense of Your Homes 
and Homeland. Join The Conservation 

Forces of America.” 


Who Is the Unfit Driver? 


(From page 268) 


of emergency. Those who must travel 
faster, for business or other reasons, 
may as well take to the air, as it may 
be slightly more dangerous but only 
to themselves. 


The Unthinking Driver 

There is an old saying that, “The 
road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions.’’ This may be paraphrased some- 
what as follows, “The way to tragedy 
is paved with self-satisfied driving per- 
formance.” An elderly friend and his 
wife were recently killed in an acci- 
dent when a tire blew out. No valid 
account is available but from knowing 
the man’s driving habits, he was un- 
doubtedly traveling at a high rate of 
speed with a fairly old car and ques- 
tionable tires. A bus tragedy in Iowa 
recently killed 10 people. The driver 
undoubtedly drove onto the railroad 
track with the best of intentions— of 
getting the load of impatient young 
people back home. There was only one 
thing wrong—he didn’t stop to think 
or look. Casper Milquetoast may have 
faults but his cautiousness is a 
gem which would be of great price to 
many drivers. 


The Overconfident Driver 

In many respects this class of drivers 
resembles the unthinking type. There is 
one essential difference. The over- 
confident driver may realize danger 
but consider himself qualified to elude 
it. The unthinking driver may fail 
even to take heed of a dangerous sit- 
uation. The unthinking driver may be 
preoccupied or indisposed while the 
overconfident driver takes deliberate 
and unnecessary risks. Oftentimes 
these drivers adopt a very negativistic 
attitude toward suggestions which 


might improve their driving. The at- 
titude toward risk can be measured. 
In order to conquer these individuals a 


very severe stand must be taken. Our 
suggestion is that such drivers be 


placed on probation for a period of 
sufficient time to curb or redirect their 
attitudes. Revocation of license in 
case of an accident should be imposed 
upon the driver who has taken undue 
risk, such as: passing on a hill, ex- 
cessive speed, cutting in, etc. 

One of the ailments of this group is 
that known as a fatalistic attitude— 
the idea that everyone has so long to 
live and if he were not killed one way 
he would be another. Of course such 
an attitude is fallacious and few people 
subscribe to it fully. Nevertheless, 
many drivers subconsciously feel that 
“Tt will never happen to me.” When 
a driver allows such a notion to become 
deep seated we may as well resign our- 
selves to the feeling that, “It won’t 
be long now.” 


The Drunken Driver 


The drunken driver is an unsolved 
problem. Estimates have placed the 
percentage of accidents from 7-20%. 
Methods are now available for determ- 


ining the amount of alcohol in the 
blood. There are personal idiosyn- 


cracies and no authentic figures have 
been offered to indicate the losses in 
efficiency with known amounts of 
alcohol in the blood. This problem in 
its various relationships must be solved 
before chemical tests will come into 
their own. 

It is quite likely that the overlapping 
of the drunken driver class with one 
or more of the previously mentioned 
categories will explain many of the 
accidents attributed to alcohol alone. 
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This statement is not offered in de- 
fense of drunkenness but a mere ob- 
servation which probably holds for 
anyone of the other five classes of 
drivers discussed. At one time the 
author ascribed accidents to major and 
minor susceptibilities. One driver may 
have accidents because of a major 
susceptibility such as some _ physical 
deficiency, or from several minor sus- 
ceptibilities operating together. Again 
it seems expedient to propose the most 
likely identification technique as that 
of patterns of behavior instead of 
isolated traits. 

The unfit driver must be made fit 
by any means which will accomplish 
the results desired. If we were to 
propose a formula for reducing acci- 
dents it would be something as follows 
—scientific classification of drivers, 


specific 


and impartial enforcement of the safe 
driving practices. 

Thus we see that the term uwnfit 
driver is relative. One who is unfit 
this year may be fit next year and vice 
versa. One who is fit to drive at 25 
miles an hour may be unfit to drive at 
45 miles an hour. A constant attack on 
this problem will be necessary to de- 
velop a sufficiently mobile and versatile 
technique to adapt to such rapidly 
changing conditions. Our’ greatest 
source of encouragement is based on 


education according to indi- | 
vidual needs of the driver, and a rigid | 


the hope that safety work may soon | 


emerge from the stage of amateurism 
to a professional status. A trained 
personnel will do much to solve the 
problem. 


76,440 Smelt—A Kiwanis Fish Story 


(From page 277) 


hotels are thoroughly distributed—the 
butcher, the baker, the grocer all profit 
from the little silvery fish. And with 
a million dollars’ worth of publicity Es- 
eanaba feels pretty good. Especially 
does the Kiwanis Club of Escanaba feel 
good when it recalls that it is mighty 
largely responsible for it all. 

The folks arranging for the Smelt 
Jamboree in Escanaba thought visitors 
might be interested in a little smelt his- 
tory so they dug up the following facts. 

The smelt is originally from the At- 
lantic Ocean. Through years of accli- 
mation in fresh water, land-locked lakes 
along the east coast it was weaned from 
salt water. It was from one of those 
land-locked lakes, Green Lake in Maine, 
that smelt eggs were taken for plantings 
in the St. Mary’s River with eggs of 
land-locked salmon by the Michigan 
State Game Commission in 1906. Both 
plantings failed. In 1912, smelt and 
salmon were planted in Crystal Lake, 
Benzie county, lower Michigan. The 
lake was connected with Lake Michi- 
gan and it is believed that from the 
Crystal Lake planting came the present 
hordes of smelt in the lake. All of the 
smelt eggs were obtained from Green 
Lake in Maine. 

Ten years ago smelt were practically 
unknown in the Great Lakes. In the 
years of 1927 and 1928 fishermen oper- 
ating in Green Bay waters caught sev- 
eral of the small silvery fish and won- 
dered what they were. Four years later 
well established spawning runs were 
occurring in the Tacoosh, Ford, Bark, 
Days, Whitefish, Rapid, Squaw, Fish- 
dam, Sturgeon and other streams in the 
Escanaba area. 

Commercial fishermen regard the 
smelt with a mixture of pleasure and 
disgust. In the summer the small fish 
entangle themselves in the meshes of 
nets set for larger fish to such an extent 
that the nets are filled with smelt and 
prevent the netting of more valuable 
fish. Smelt’s teeth become caught in the 
nets and when the smelt is pulled out 
the net strands are often broken. Often 


it is necessary to boil nets to get the 
smelt out. Fishermen do some really 
fancy cussing when the smelt get to 
fooling around their nets. 

Folks in Escanaba take their smelt 
season very seriously. There was staged 
this year the Smelt Jamboree when some 
twenty thousand visitors flocked into 
town by rail, motor and air. The jam- 
boree started off with “Smeltiana” and 


the “Smelt Run Review” at the High | 


School Auditorium and there were 
smelt-dipping parties all over the smelt 
area. Present at the festival were the 
Queen and her court, Miss Jeanne Mick- 
elson, being the young woman to be 
honored as Queen of the 1938 group. 
Among the speakers during the events 
which followed was Judge Henry 
Graass, Green Bay, Kiwanian and wide- 
ly known conservationist. 

Kiwanis celebrated with a sort of 
pre-festival party. A great inter-club 
meeting was arranged for the night 


before the festival with representatives | 


* 


*} 





Kiwanian Bill Duchaine, who started the ‘Put 

Smelt on the Midwestern Food Ma movement. 

He is president of the Escanaba Club, manager of 

the Smelt Jamboree promotion and editor of the 
Escanaba Press. 
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SCHOOLS 
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invited from the clubs of Marquette, 
Ironwood, Iron Mountain, Marinette, 
Saulte Ste. Marie, Michigan and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. Present also were 
District Governor Asa M. Royce and 
Mrs. Royce and District Secretary Elton 
S. Karrmann and Mrs. Karrmann. Gov- 
ernor Royce possesses a close relation- 
ship to Escanaba and it was an uncle 
of his who surveyed and laid out the 
city. 

After the banquet and speaking pro- 
gram some hundred or so went to vari- 
ous smelt streams to watch the dipping. 
Smelt run only in the dark, generally 
starting around ten o’clock and contin- 
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uing until about three o’clock in the 
morning. It is an interesting sight, a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight, a smelt 
stream with some hundreds of dippers 
on the banks and in the stream. Fires 
blaze on the banks and a holiday spirit 
prevails. The “fishermen” are in deadly 
earnest and work steadily throughout 
the night. Coffee stands are scattered 
about and buyers with trucks are ready 
to take over the smelt at an established 
price. Nearly all smelt are shipped 
away, a few being retained for mink 
farm food. 

Like all fish stories these statements 
can be verified. 


Good Roads for Everyone 


(From page 269) 


and poverty. In this country today 
there are more than 15,000,000 farm 
people living on unimproved dirt roads 
which rain often makes completely im- 
passable. This means that during bad 
weather they are as completely isolated 
from the town as if it were on another 
continent. They are delayed in getting 
their produce, much of which is perish- 
able, to market. There are many 
months, during rainy and _ stormy 
weather, when the farm children are 
unable to attend school. Their social 
and cultural activities are greatly cur- 
tailed. Furthermore, in cases of ac- 
cident, sudden serious illness or other 
emergencies on a farm, aid may be so 
delayed by bad roads that the farmer 
and members of his family may lose 
their lives or their property before the 
necessary help can reach them. 

The farmers are not the only ones 
who are benefited by improvement of 
our farm-to-market roads. The rural 
letter carriers, who must often cover 
many miles of mud roads in delivering 
their mail each day, also save much 
time and money through the construc- 
tion of better roads. Better roads also 
mean increased traffic which will in 
turn mean an increase in the potential 
sales of all the merchants in the com- 
munities served by the roads. 

The everyday highway needs of the 
nation must, of course, be given first 
consideration. However, in case of 
war, which we hope will never come, 
these highways would become a very 
important factor in national defense. 
Every branch of the army is speeding 
up the addition of mechanized units. 
The growth of rapid, motorized fight- 
ing equipment has been phenomenal. 
No more will a Tennyson immortalize 
the charge of a light brigade—the 
maneuver of a crack cavalry troop. 
Rather, those who immortalize the 
heroic and colorful events of any war 
to come will pay glowing tribute to the 
charge of a speedy, light, mortorized 
unit. It took days in the past wars to 
get armed forces stationed and ready 
for a major offensive. Today or to- 
morrow minutes will be priceless and 
decisive. An attack on the west coast 
would demand the certainty of trans- 


porting forces from the east coast to 
the danger zone in three days. An 
enemy attack by air on any strategic 
position, with consequent disastrous 
bombing, would demand the immediate 
removal of ammunition and supplies 
and mechanized fighting equipment to 
a place of safety. There again the 
availability of a highway adequate to 
rapid transit would be a tremendous 
defense asset. 

It is plain, therefore, that highways 
are of the utmost importance to our 
national well-being, whether we are 
at war or at peace. There is but one 
thing that stands in the way of our 
bringing these highways up to date 
and suited to the requirements of pres- 
ent and future traffic needs. That 
obstacle is, of course, the lack of funds, 
but there is no reason why these funds 
should be lacking. The American high- 
way user pays to his state and national 
government each year, in the form of 
special highway taxes, enough money 
to provide for and support an adequate 
highway program throughout the 
forty-eight states. This money repre- 
sents an investment on the part of the 
highway user which he expects is going 
to be used for the construction and 
maintenance of good and safe roads. 
In many cases, however, he is being 
cheated of this investment and the 
highway revenues are being diverted to 
purposes totally unrelated to highways. 
So long as this diversion of highway 
funds is permitted to continue, the 
American motorist will be unable to 
travel in safety and comfort over the 
highways which he has paid to main- 
tain. 

The diversion of funds paid in taxes 
by highway users for the construction 
and maintenance of roads has reached 
alarming proportions and is far more 
serious than the public and taxpayers 
generally realize. In 1937, the amount 
of such diversion throughout the forty- 
eight states exceeded two hundred 
millions of dollars. Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads, testifying recently be- 
fore the Committee on Roads of the 
House of Representatives, stated that, 
“In 1936, funds to the extent of forty 
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per cent of what the states had avail- 
able for new construction and main- 
tenance were diverted to non-highway 
purposes.” 

Action has been taken by the Federal 
Government to penalize states that en- 
gage in such practices. In the Hayden- 
Cartwright Act of June 18, 1934, it was 
provided that after June 30, 1935, one- 
third of the apportionment of federal 
aid for highway construction will be 
withheld from any state which for any 
year does not use for highway pur- 
poses at least those amounts of high- 


way funds provided for by law in 
such state on the date such statute 


went into effect. In the recent bill 
reported favorably by the House Roads 
Committee and introduced by the com- 
mittee chairman, Congressman Wil- 
burn Cartwright of Oklahoma, it is 
proposed that this penalty be increased 
by two-thirds. It is, therefore, appar- 
ent that the Federal Government is un- 
dertaking to combat this evil and many 
states are becoming conscious of this 
error and are undertaking to correct 
it. The people of every state should 
see to it that their legislatures do not 
misappropriate the road money. The 
most effective method of preventing 
diversion is through the passage of a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the misappropriation of highway rev- 
enue in each of the forty-eight states. 


Once diversion has been completely 
outlawed, there will be sufficient money 
to put into effect a_ well-organized, 
coordinated and long-range highway 
program throughout the nation. Be- 
cause of insufficient funds, present 
highway programs are for the most 
part insufficient and temporary. It has 
been necessary to use every available 
penny to take care of present needs 
with no chance to provide for the 
future. This means that the coming of 
each new year, with its new require- 
ments and increased traffic demands, 
antiquates the work that has been done 
on the highway and makes it necessary 
to start modernizing all over again. 

It is, therefore, advisable that pos- 
sibilities of future development in the 
automotive industry be carefully 
studied and that a plan for progressive 
highway construction be worked out 
for the next ten years to care for the 
requirements which will necessarily 
result from these developments. Such 
a plan, which would provide for in- 
creased traffic before it has developed, 
instead of trying clumsily to cope with 
it after it has become a fact, would 
undoubtedly mean the saving of in- 
numerable lives and millions of dollars. 
Such a plan would pay for itself many 
times over in benefits to every Ameri- 
“an who has any occasion to use the 
nation’s roads for business or for pleas- 
ure. 


“Oh Boy! New Clothes and Ice Cream’’ 


(From page 


vision, made all arrangements, and paid 
the bills. 

It was a thrilling sight to find those 
fifty children, together with five moth- 
ers, assembled at last in the chapel of 
the Goodwill Industries. Here they 
were shown a notable mural painting, 
rapidly becoming famous in California, 
and while they studied it, the superin- 
tendent, Dr. Frank Porter Flegal, told 
the story of how it came to be there. 

In the darkest days of the depression, 
an old man had appeared one morning 
at Goodwill Industries asking for help. 
He looked like a beggar, but when 
questioned, he revealed the fact that 
he had once been an artist. Could he 
paint a picture on the front wall of 
the chapel? He could. With a glow 
of pride, he set about the task. As he 
worked, his enthusiasm kindled. Could 
he make the picture as large as six 
feet square? ‘“‘Oh, much larger than 
that! It must take the whole wall! 
This—why; this is going to be my 
masterpiece !”” 

Day after day he painted. There 
were times when he scarcely stopped 
to eat. Often at night, he would be 
there, studying the effect under artif- 
ical light. Then again, he would go 
away for hours, returning to finish a 
single detail of the work. Slowly, the 
picture took form, and as it neared 
completion, the passers-by stood 
amazed. A miracle had been wrought! 


282) 


The little chapel had been transformed 
into a shrine of beauty and holiness. 

As one enters the doorway, he finds 
that his voice is instinctively hushed, 
for he seems to stand in the very 
presence of divinity. There upon the 
wall before him, he sees the marvel- 
lous portrayal of “Christ in the Gar- 
den,” with the light of heaven shining 
in his face. Thousands of people are 
coming each year, just to see this 
painting; and they have learned to 
know the old man as a great artist. 
His name? Paul Wildhaber of Switzer- 
land! Fortunate indeed are those who 
can secure him today for private serv- 
ice as a mural painter. But it took 
adversity and the Goodwill Industries 
to discover him—or did he discover 
himself? 

Having heard the story, the children 
sang a song, ‘Praise Him! 
Him!” under leadership of Kiwanian 
Rev. Sumner Walters, and how they 
did sing! Then four children from one 
family sang as a quartet—Ernestine, 
Viola, John and Elijah. There were 
eight children in all, from this one 
family, beautiful children, with nat- 
ural music in their voices. Little John, 
aged 9, sings soprano; Elijah, aged 8, 
sings alto; their voices blend in perfect 
harmony. Some day, perhaps Holly- 
wood will discover them; and they will 
be famous. 


Praise | 


Now upstairs to the clothing rooms, | 
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where the women of Goodwill have 
everything in readiness. The girls are 
taken into one room, and the boys into 
There is an eager buzz of 
voices as the various articles of cloth- 
ing are fitted to one child after an- 
other. Members of Kiwanis are assist- 
ing. Homer Wall, manager of the 


| Vogue Theatre, and Rev. Sumner Wal- 
| ters, rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 


| are both 


white. 
declares; 


er. 


| she says, 


down on their knees, fitting 
little socks and shoes on dirty little 
feet—and enjoying the experience. 

Trouble here! It’s John and Elijah. 
What’s the matter? John has been 
fitted with brown shoes, but the only 
shoes we can find to fit Elijah are 
“T don’t want white shoes,” he 
“T want brown ones like 
John’s.”” “But, sonny,” argues Homer 
Wall, ‘“‘all the boys are wearing white 
shoes. They’re sporty.” “I don’t care, 
I want brown ones.” “But see how 
well these fit. That’s soft, strong leath- 

These are really better shoes.” 
Elijah’s little lip quivers. He is close 
to tears. Then he whispers to me, 
“T’ll take ’em off.” 

We appealed to his mother. “Sure, 
“they’re all right. We can 
fix them with Dyanshine.” But Elijah 
is skeptical. He knows what he wants, 
and he’s going to have it. At that mo- 
ment, Dr. Flegal appears; the mention 
of “Dyanshine’”’ gives him an _ idea. 
“Would you like them black?” Elijah 
nods. The shoes are hustled downstairs 
and brought back a few minutes later 
dyed black. Elijah is happy, and the 
problem is solved. 

Now comes a sandwich and a glass 
of milk for each child, and after that 
ice cream. “Oh, Boy!’”’ Everybody is 
happy now. The clothing party is over. 
Back onto the bus they all scramble, 


9 


while I count them to make sure that 
no one is missing. Here comes Elijah 
e 


FORE! 
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alone; he wants to tell me something. 
I lean down to catch his whisper. No 
trouble this time. “This is my birth- 
day!” he confides. Then he moves 
along to find John. The youngsters 
are singing at the top of their voices, 
and they keep it up all the way home. 

We reach the Alameda Hotel just 
as the Kiwanis club assembles for the 
noon luncheon. I want the two groups 
—children and men—to meet each 


other. But the president has rung the 
bell for the singing of “America.” 


Introductions must be postponed. The 
children join heartily in the singing of 
“America” and in the pledge to the 
flag. Now comes the invocation. The 
children are not so accustomed, to 
that, but they hush obediently until 
it is done. And then— 

“Gentlemen of the Kiwanis club, these 
are the children in whom you have 
taken an interest. They have just re- 
turned from the clothing party which 
you provided for them, and they want 
you to know how much they enjoyed 
it.” 

“Boys and girls, these gentlemen are 
the ones who have made your party 
possible. This is the Alameda Kiwanis 
Club.” 

As they leave the hotel, carrying 
their bundles of clothing, Homer Wall 
gives to each youngster a ticket to the 
Vogue Theatre, while I stand outside 
photographing them with my motion 
picture camera. They’re going to at- 
tend the Saturday matinee, and by 
that time, I’ll have my film developed, 
and throw it on the screen for them 
at the theatre. 

“Oh, Boy! Oh, Boy!” one of them 
shouts. “New clothes! New _ shoes! 
and ice cream! And we’re goin’ to be 
in the pictures!’’ 

(Note—The total cost, I almost for- 
got—it was $67.46.) 


For What? 


(From page 271) 


mittee, the Sports Committee and the 
discipline of the Board of Directors. 
I barter and haggle on the first tee and 
moan and alibi at the 19th as I linger 
between the dark and daylight two 
hours and a half past the hour desig- 
nated in some families as the dinner 
hour. All the while I am consuming 
huge quantities of cheese and crackers 
or any other tidbits that may be fur- 
nished without charge by the club, and 
thumb through the apparently forged 
tickets which were returned to me 
when, in spite of the pressure of other 
obligations, I paid last month’s house 
account. A ticket signed by my wife for 
three black cows (she cannot afford 
to play golf) provides an excellent 
rebuttal for the discussion which will, 
in all fairness, ensue when I slowly 
homeward wend my weary way. 

Fore! For what? As I carefully 
cull my records for the past sixteen 


years I am reminded of many happy 
experiences, of many sunny days, of 
many staunch friends. These records 
reveal a lot of hazards, plenty of 
rough, and remind me that life is not 
all a fairway of green valleys and 
gently sloping paths of glory. 

For sixteen years I have kept a true 
and correct record of all my golf games. 
I record the name and location of ev- 
ery new course I play and I find that 
I have played a total of 102 courses, 
which is a long way from my original 
goal of 1,000 courses before I knock 
the pill in the last hole. My records 
also include the dates on which I play 
and the names of the persons with 
whom I play. I can close my eyes and 
play many of these courses from mem- 
ory, and my record of the persons I 
have played with helps me to select 
other partners or opponents I might 

(Turn to page 320) 
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he Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 











Q. Will our club be assessed to defray 
the expenses of other delegates whether 
or not we send one to the International 
convention? (Secretary) 

A. There is no compulsory pro rata 
expense plan in connection with the ex- 
pense of delegates to an International 
convention. 


Q. What is the general policy i1 con- 
nection with Kiwanis buttons in the 
hands of ex-Kiwanians? Should we ask 
that they be returned? (President) 


A. My experience is that few clubs 
put any emphasis on the return of the 
button when a member deletes from the 
club. It is taken for granted that the 
individual will not wear the emblem 
after he has severed his connection with 
the organization. It is true that the 
club pays for the button, but it seems to 
me it would be a difficult thing to en- 
force and might cause more feeling than 
the item is worth. 


WE'LL Miss You 
BUT WE 








Q. What are the requirements of 
representation at International conven- 
tions? We had a delegate at Washing- 
ton two years ago but did not send a 
representative last year. Are we re- 
quired to send a delegate this year? 
(Secretary) 


A. There will be no penalty on your 
club if it is not officially represented at 
San Francisco. The penalty provision 
was eliminated from the By-Laws sev- 
eral years ago. We hope you will have 
a representative at San Francisco if it 
is possible. 


Q. Next week we will hold our regu- 
lar meeting at night instead of at noon 
time. We will, however, hold a “round 
table” at noon at our regular hour for 
the benefit of visitors who desire to 
make up attendance. The president has 
ruled that our own members will not 
be granted credit for attendance at the 
“round table” but must attend at night 
to get credit. Is he correct in his rul- 
ing? (Secretary) 


A. No. He’s 


wrong. 








Q. How are expenses of delegates to 
International conventions financed? 
(Secretary) 


A. Each club is responsible for the 
expenses of its own delegates. 


Q. What is the greatest problem met 
in making out the achievement report? 
(Secretary) 


A. My guess would be that securing 
the record of committee activity would 
cause the most loss of sleep. 


Q. We have a member who has kept 
his dues paid but has not attended club 
meetings for several months. He “has 
stomach trouble making it impossible to 
cat with the club.” We would like to 
retain him but to do so makes a marked 
difference in our attendance average. Is 
there any way he may be retained with- 
cut his absences affecting our percent- 
age of attendance? (President) 


A. No. If you keep him as a member 
and he absent, it wi!l affect your 
percentage. Why not get him to attend 
the meeting even if he doesn’t eat? 
Perhaps that “stomach trouble” an 
alibi for indifference. You’ll find out if 
you tell him he can attend without eat- 
ing. 


is 


is 








Q. What is the amount of time 
allowed a member for attendance credit 


while attending an International con- | 


vention? (Secretary) 


A. Thirty days, which period must | 


include the week during which the con- 
vention is held. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Get a Hazel's Handy Pocket Parliamentary 
Law Chart. JUST TURN THE DIAL for Quick 
Answer to Any of 1000 Questions. Endorsed 
by the Late Parliamentarian Robert, Jr., Son of 
Author of "Robert's Rules of Order.’ Ap- 
proved by Kiwanis Parliamentarians. Only $1.00. 


EDWIN M. HAZEL 


418-C BESSEMER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


St OF aN Step 
“Yy 


ant 


fnperor bale ie 


CURED WITH GENUINE 


S\NAPOLEO Ny 


NS RANDY 


84 PROOF 






— 
NOTE NEW 

“BRANDY-GLASS” 
ONE TOA E: 








ACTUAL 
SIZE 


FIRST QUALITY IMPORTED 
FRENCH BRIAR 


Now—for the first time, here’s 
a magnificent pipe— ‘cured with 
genuine Napoleon Brandy! 
Curing inside of bowl with 
essence containing this old liqueur 
does wonders for any tobacco. 
Smokes mellow and rich from first 







With each pipe, 
one bottle of spe- 
cial Emperor Na- 
poleon Pipe-Fresh- 
ener and stem- 
cleaner. (25¢ size) 
Flavored with gen- 


puff. Gives. same fragrant aroma uine Napoleon 
prized by brandy-drinkers the Brandy; also 2 
world over. Bowl, of selected first pkgs. Improved 


quality French Briar-root, carved 
in Emperor Napoleon “Brandy- 
Glass” Shape. New and different! 
Carefully wax-rubbed to bring out 
rare grain markings and golden 
walnut color. Flattened bottom 
holds pipe upright when not in use. 
Finest quality para bit. Specially de- 
signed 5-phase aluminum Reamer- 
Filter brings out full flavor and 
eliminates acrid juices. No detail 
omitted to make this pipe handsome 
to look at and a joy to smoke for 
years to come. Packed in beautiful 
gift box. Don’t judge by low $1 


Pipe Cleaners. 
OTHER SHAPES 


with same Napoleon 
Brandy-cured bowls 


TT 
Sf 











price—will surely be your favorite | SPe¢iy Shape Number 
pipe. Supply strictly limited — 9 (Me. ! Mustrated above) 
so order today! AR A 


Pia. elt iad—uniess you 


wish. Pay postman $1 plus 18¢ 
C.O.D. fee, or send $1 and save 
C.0.D. cost. Send check, money- 
order, cash, or stamps (if stamps, 
send 3¢ extra towards handling). 


RESIDENTS OF CANADA should send $1.25 to our Cana- 
dian office, 6263D Notre Dame St., Montreal, Canada. 


THE HOUSE OF WESTMINSTER, LTD. 
191H Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


© The House of Westminster, Ltd., 1938 


Smoke pipe for a 
week. If you are not 
delighted we refund 
your purchase price. 
You are sole judge. 
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SPEECHES — PROGRAMS — JOKES 


Have fun at your home, club or lodge entertain- 

, en with Question Instructions, uestion Se- 

lector and 1,000 questions: complete $1 0O prepaid, 

SORES. ‘‘New somes and Lene | Facts’ for speakers, 

mailed monthly 5.00 a year 1.00 for two months. 

PROGRAMS ‘ey Py programs for Kiwanis meetings 

ee = “4 free information A humorous Ladies’ Night 

5.00 “Be st Club and Lodge Stunts,’’ $1.00 

Spdec tone We write speeches and have a variety of 
prepared serious, inspirational and humorous talks 


National Reference Library Schofield Bidg. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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. , ’ a 
Kiwanis Supplies = 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE © 
Write for Catalog “F” = 

HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Incgs 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ae 
x Ny 


| 
| 


PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. HH. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 














PARTY FAVORS BANNERS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC 
All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 
Now Ready 
Write for your copy today 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING oe. 
505 S. Wells St. 








FORE! 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


For What? 


(From page 318) 


otherwise overlook during a busy golf 
season. I record the putts and strokes 
—out and in—and the total putts and 
strokes for each game. These are to- 
talled at the end of the season and I 
compute the average putts and strokes 


| for the current year and the cumula- 





tive totals for all years prior thereto. 

To date I have walked 2,078.4 miles 
in playing 480 games of golf (an aver- 
age of 30 per year) and have taken 
45,833 strokes (not including those 
“practice or snake killing” strokes that 


| one sometimes takes in the rough when 


| he believes no one is looking). My 


average score to date is 95.48 strokes 
per game. Last year I averaged 88.52 


| strokes and I am going to lower that 


average in 1938. (Note: I don’t have 
to guess at my game, when I start 


_erying for strokes on the first tee.) 
My putting is reasonably good for I 


| game in 1937. 


| practice putting at least 40% 


find that I averaged 32.39 putts per 
Putting is therefore 
of my game and I should 
of the 
I know 


36.59 % 


time if I expect to improve. 


that I am 1.2 strokes better coming in 
than going out, which difference is 
believed to exist because a practice 
“warm-up” hole or two is not permitted 
in golf as in other games. I have de- 
voted about 2,800 hours to this “culti- 
vating”’ sport or about 400 seven-hour 
days, the value of which should be 
approximately $10,000.00 at my 
minimum standard per diem rates. I 
also know that, excluding 19th hole 
expenses and unfortunate investments 
in galloping dominoes, contract bridge 
systems, etc., my golf costs me 7.5c per 
stroke for one course and 12.6c¢ per 
stroke for two courses. (I now belong 
to two courses because my friends are 
getting particular as to the type of 
course best suited to their mood and 
ability.) My personal economic prob- 
lem is most perplexing. Should I im- 
prove my game and increase my cost 
per stroke or quit trying to shoot in 
the low eighties and automatically re- 
duce my unit cost. Fore! For what? 
I may know when I audit the books at 
the close of this fiscal period. 











Kiwanis Clubs, Do You Need Money? 


We have produced amateur plays and movies on a 
}0-50 basis for Service Clubs throughout the United 
Sta‘es We direct, furnish equipment, and promote 
productions such as ‘“‘Movie Queen,”’ “Boomerang,” 
and “Dress Rehearsal.’’ Write for information. 


AMATEUR THEATRE GUILD 
472 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 














GRAND RAPIDS 
f™ FURNITURE 


Choose from the lines of more 
| {yf than 30 factories in this famous 
furniture center. Single pieces to 














<<} complete suites shipped anywhere. 

- We have customers throughout 
eat J ‘ 

~ . the United States, Write us your 

ieee requirements and we will send 

“ photographs. Experienced _ style 


counsel 
and let us take you to the factories and s 
you their complete lines. 


FURNITURE GALLERIES 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
KIWANIAN WALDO BALL, President 


It will pay you to visit Grand — 
ow 











Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H.M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 














In Memoriam 


Lester M. Jones, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, a former 
lieutenant governor of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District and chairman of 
the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program for the Indianapolis 
Convention, died March 30 in Tucson, 


Arizona, where he was vacationing 
with Mrs. Jones. His home was in 
Evanston, Illinois. He entered the 


| service of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
| Paul and Pacific Railroad in 1911 in 





Minneapolis as ticket agent and had 
recently received a promotion which 
made him Passenger Traffic Manager. 
“Les” Jones made a real contribution 


| to Kiwanis activities not only in his 


club but throughout the organization. 


We have received word that Ki- 
wanian Tom Glenn, prominent member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Douglas, Ari- 
zona, is deceased. He had been very 
active in Kiwanis affairs, being a direc- 
tor in 1924, a trustee in 1929, chairman 
of the District Committee on Member- 
ship in 1934, president in 1935, lieute- 
nant governor in 1936 and chairman of 
the District Committee on Attendance 
at the time of his death. His attendance 
record for the past six years was per- 
fect. 


With deep regret we record the pass- 
ing of Former Lieutenant Governor T. 
Walden Thomson, the first president of 
the Owen Sound, Ontario, club. Walden 
was much beloved by Kiwanians of his 


own club and many others throughout 
the district who shared his friendship. 
He was president of the club in 1925- 
1926, trustee in 1929-1930 and lieuten- 
ant governor in 1935. 


John W. Akers, Hollidaysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, past president. 

John P. Arbenz, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, past president. 

Aaron R. Badger, South Bend, Wash- 
ington, past president. 

James G. Barbour, 
past president. 

P. A. Boyle, Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 
past president. 

Walter H. Dayton, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, president for 1938. 

Thomas F. Doyle, Douglas, Wyom- 
ing, past president. 

Harrison M. Earley, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, past president. 

William Stone Jordan, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, past president. 

Hugh Mallory, Selma, Alabama, past 
president. 

F. E. Nichols, Harrison, Ohio, past 
president. 

LeRoy F. Purrington, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, past president. 

George J. Reynolds, Mount Green- 
wood, Pennsylvania, past president. 

M. R. Straw, Springville, Utah, past 
president. 

Harry G. Strickland, Greenfield, In- 
diana, past president. 


Canton, Ohio, 

















Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


— and — does it show in your pay-check ? 


“You've had your chance!” It was the 
ss 
General Manager speaking... 
“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who could hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training. 


“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and I told you then fo keep 
your eye on Merwin. 

*‘He’s had three raises since. He has more 
than doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar 1 pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We’re mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 

“But you, Jarv is—I hate to say it—you’re 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We’ve got to 
watch our overhead, and you’re one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 


“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 


“Jarvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

* * * 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 900,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
thirty years—and replied with a ringing 
“NUT 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 


working out the actual problems of busi- 
of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 


ness—under the direction 
fields in America. Their 
record of achievement, 
under the “LaSalle 
Problem Method,” is 
one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in 
the romance of busi- 

ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 
through the application of this plan they had 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned by 
doting. 


Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed— 

and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could see themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 











with always the 
goal ahead of in- 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 


Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who ._ puts it off” and the man who “puts it 
over” 1s in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will you 
put it off? — or put it over? Mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


©) 
Tell us which of the following programs of 4 
home- study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Departmental Executive posi- 
tions 

Higher Accountancy: 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, ete. 


Modern Foremanship. 
Expert Bookkeeping. 


Auditor, Comp- ©, Pp. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 








-—-=——---=— Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ~----~—~- 
LASALLE EXTENSION 


DEPT. 5465-R 


I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 


CHICAGO 


eet ager ge ad Es pag bet Modern Business Correspondence. jf = ~~~~~>>7>7>7>" (State subject in which you are interested 
Os oO ) ) . . ~ 
selling Credit and Collection Correspondence. Please send me your free book on the training indicated, and an out- 
Law—LL.B. Degree. Business English. line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free 
Commercial Law. Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
Industrial Management. the new up-to-date machine shorthand. N 
OES Ci caccncatatands wanes ax oni suis ahhh Gh enh os wei naan uginlearmahagti ies 
Traffic Management: Training for posi- Effective Speaking. 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- " é 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. Railway Accounting. rer 
aia Peestnt Position... ..nac« ncousenossabesvecnneneseunmanes manne ‘S 
NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will | 
gladly advise you without obligating you. N Pee RASS: Cpe Ni aRERY Oye RE Mh, Umpire Bees Sean tH Pc Ws A 
Ye 














Reno 


Way up er inthe azure blue == 
Where the silvery Truckee River flows thru’ 
Reno — fair Reno, bids welcome to you! 


The largest city in Nevada and 
the location of the State Uni- 


versity 


Yes,“We have something here!” 
It's “that other side” of Reno 


and Nevada. 





Nevada is “the cyclone cellar for the tax weary.” 


No income tax No corporation tax, on shares 


‘ . of non-residents 
No inheritance tax 


No stamp tax 
No sales tax 
No franchise tax 


No gift tax . 
E No license or transfer tax 
No tax on intangibles No annual reports 


No state inheritance tax No blue sky law 





Reno is the eastern gate- 


way to Tahoe"The Lake 
of the Sky.” the Feather 
River Wonderland; Mt. 
Lassen (the only active 
volcano in continental 
United Siates); Pyramid 
Lake (a picturesque 


desert lake, where trout 





weighing from 9 to 40 1 | gis 
pounds are caught). Stop over and visit Reno, to or from the Kiwanis Convention in San 
Francisco this coming June. On main line Southern Pacific Railroad; 


United Air Lines; branch Western Pacific Railroad; transcontinenta 


Highway Route No. 40 
ree ~ 
ga This advertisement is published and paid for by 


the members of the Reno Kiwanis Club (every member tak- 
( b\ ing part), and you are invited to clip this advertisement, 


mail it with your name and address to the First National 





Bank, Chamber of Commerce or the Secretary of the 





Kiwanis Club, Reno, Nevada — and see what you get? 2 

















Scenic beauty beggars des- 


cription. Climate and health 
and recreational facilities 


unsurpassed 








Reno is only 14 miles 


from Virginia City, the 
famous mines that pro- 
duced $750,000,000 .00, 
virtually financing the 
Civil War, a museum of 


historic memories. 
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